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F all the tasks before the teacher today none is more 
important than that of fostering in the heart of every boy and 


girl an intelligent and enduring patriotism. To accomplish this, 
the right kind of school history is necessary. 


In his new book, HART'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, Professor Hart has achieved an ideal textbook 
for 7th, 8th and goth years. He has written in a style that young 


people find genuinely interesting. He has chosen the facts with an 
astute appreciation of their importance. 


There are unusually numerous and interesting facts about the life 
and customs of the people, a remarkably clear account of our relations 
with other countries, an unprejudiced presentation of both sides of the 
wars in which we have taken part, and of their results on the nation 


and the people... One entire chapter is devoted to children, their work, 
education, games and amusements. ’ 


: Sixteen full page pictures in color add reality and dramatic interest 
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Just Published 


LEST WE FORGET 


WORLD WAR STORIES 


The most memorable events, the most 
heroic personalities, the most interesting 
phases of the World War are set forth in 
this collection of stories, articles, and 
poems for upper grammar grade use. 
There are tales of daring, heroism, and 
self-sacrifice; clear-cut statements of the 
principles for which we are fighting; 
biographical sketches; extracts from 
speeches of prominent statesmen. 


A genuinely patriotic reader, accurate 
as to fact, and written in a style that will 
appeal to children. 


By JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal, and 
INEZ BIGWOOD, Instructor, State Normal 
School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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| RURAL EDUCATION AND THE 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 


JULIUS BERNHARD ARP 


Superintendent of Schools 
Jackson County, Minnesota 


The clearest and most complete analysis of the 


rural school situation which is on the market today. 


| This book offers the solution of the rural school 


problem and shows how a square deal] in education 
can be secured for every boy and girl in America. 


Every county superintendent of schools, every rural 

supervisor, every rural teacher, every rural school 

board member, and every intelligent patron of the 
rural school should read this book. 


Adopted by the Minnesota state reading circle. 
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“Science is trained and organized common sense” 


CALDWELL AND EIKENBERRY’S 
Clements of General Science 
Revised Edition 


The marked success of this book is largely due to its common sense in applying 


scientific methods to everyday problems of the home, the community, and industry. 
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arts and on elementary electricity. 
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chapters on 


Original tables for computation of food values and 


costs have been prepared by specialists in the household science department of Simmons 


College. 


Among the advantages of the present edition 


are the many new illustrations. 
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GERMANY INDICTED 


BY PAUL H. HANUS 


Born in Germany. Dean of Education, Harvard University 


[Extracts from an article in Boston Sunday Herald, October 13, 1918.] 


I am unfortunate enough to be born a Ger- 
man—and a Prussian, at that. I had, there- 
fore, when I began life, the worst possible blood 
in my veins which the world can exhibit today. 
It is said, however, that one’s physical make-up 
changes every seven years, and as I am consid- 
erably older than seven years I have had op- 
portunity to change my physical make-up sev- 
eral times. And I think I have done so. 

Moreover, I never had the misfortune to be 
imbued with the fundamental Gefman notions. 
I was only four years old when I came to this 
country, and therefore I had no knowledge of 
what the German directing class—the state— 
regards as most essential to its own welfare, 
nor of the means employed by the state to se- 
cure the perpetuation of class privileges. 

But I have visited Germany repeatedly dur- 
ing the past twenty years. And so, both be- 
cause of my origin and because I have kept 
in touch with Germany and the Germans, I 
have some personal knowledge of the German 
social structure, and particularly of the German 
school system. 

The masses of the German people are densely 
ignorant. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
‘German people as a whole are an intelligent 
people. The masses of the German people are 
stolid, doltish; and they are kept in that condi- 
tion in the interests of a relatively small selfish 
governing class. 

German society is stratified socially. There 
are the masses and the classes. There are a 
number of grades m the classes, but there are 
really no grades among the masses. Whatever 
is done for the bulk of the German people is 
‘done in the interest, not of those people, but 
of the classes. Dependence of the masses on 
the classes—on the state—is systematically cul- 
tivated by the German social and educational 
system. 

The result is a paralysis of independence in 
thought and action among the great majority 
of the German people that not only permits 
the exploitation of the masses by the classes, 
but prevents them from attaining any other 
conception of society than the society they were 
reared in. A natural corollary is abject sub- 
servience to the superior intelligence and the 
authoritative control of the classes. 


The classes look after the physical welfare 
of their dependents. The masses are paid liv- 
ing wages—that is, wages or salaries just large 
enough to maintain them in their humble sta- 
tion and to restrict them to it; and they are 
provided for when disabled by sickness or old 
age. But all this is done for them by their of- 
ficial superiors. The mental and “moral” wel- 
fare of the masses, as conceived by the classes, 
is similarly safeguarded by the classes—once 
more, in the interest of the classes—by the pub- 
lic school system. 

A good many people have visited Germany 
and afterwards have written about the German 
school system. I cannot help believing that 
many of them don’t know the German language 
well enough to understand fully what they hear 
and see. Above all they don’t catch the spirit 
of what is transpiring. 

* * * 

The secondary schools of the first grade—that 
is, Gymnasien, Real-Gymnasien, and Ober-real- 
schulen—teach children from nine or ten to 
eighteen or nineteen years of age; and all the 
teachers in those schools are university men. 
They do not necessarily hold the doctor’s de- 
gree, but they are all trained at a university; 
and many of them are German reserve officers. 

* * * 

One dominant notion has been inculcated in 
all classes of Germans, namely the notion that 
the only people in the world worth considering 
are the Germans. Other people who in any 
way interfere with the aggrandizement of 
Germany must submit to Germany or be 
crushed. 

The school system in Germany is planned to 
keep the masses of the people in dependence on 
the classes. There is no such thing as a Ger- 
man school system. Every state in Germany, 
as in the United States, has its own school sys- 
tem, but the school systems of the German 
states resemble each other much more closely 
than the school systems of the United States 
do, particularly in the upper branches of edu- 
cation. 

Elementary education is provided by the 
Volksschule—the people’s school—but not with 
any such meaning of the word “people” as with 
us. Elementary education is free in Germany, 
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just as it is with us. But secondary and higher 
education in Germany are not free. 

Moreover, there is no articulation whatever 
after the third year of school, between what 
we usually call secondary education and ele- 
mentary education. For example, the elemen- 
tary school covers eight years (sometimes 
seven), from the pupil’s sixth to his fourteenth 
year. The course of study consists of “relig- 
ion,” the mother tongue, geography, primarily 
of Germany and of German colonies and de- 
pendencies; history, chiefly of Germany; arith- 
metic, with emphasis on facility in the funda- 
mental operations; a little drawing; and little 
else. Reading, writing and arithmetic consti- 
tute the main subject-matter of the course. 
Manual training is found here and there. Na- 
ture study is also found here and there. But 
the emphasis is on the school arts throughout. 

The secondary school, which is the school for 
the classes, takes children at nine and carries 
them forward, in secondary schools of the first 
grade for nine years. Now, suppose two boys 
begin together in the elementary school, one 
of them destined for the ‘secondary school, the 
other destined to complete his education at the 
end of the elementary school. Suppose they 
begin school at six years of age. 

At nine one goes into the secondary school 
(a gymnasium); the other remains~in the ele- 
mentary school. The one in the secondary 
school begins at once ten hovrs a week of 
Latin; a long career of mathematical study; the 
study of his mother tongue and of history in 
scope and subject-matter far beyond what is 
given in the elementary school. After three 
years the pupil in the secondary school begins 
Greek. A little later he begins a modern for- 
eign language, either English or French. 

By the time both boys are fourteen years old 
their educational careers have diverged to such 
an extent that there is no relation between 
them. 

A tuition is charged—not less than twenty 
dollars a year. That is not high from the 
American point of view; but in Germany it was 
so high, even before the war, that it was, in 
general, quite beyond the reach of the masses. 

Most of these secondary schools have their 
own preparatory schools or “Vorschulen.” So 
the boy who is to go to a secondary school us- 
ually begins in the Vorschule and does not en- 
ter the elementary school at all. 

No career is open to the graduate of an ele- 
mentary school and no enlarging opportunities 
beyond a small increase in his wages, as he 
grows older. He can become an elementary 
school teacher if he can get into a normal 
school. But between graduating from the ele- 
mentary school and admission te a normal 
school*there lies a course of training he must 
pay for. 

The discrimination between the elementary 
school graduate and the secondary school grad- 
uate is carried so far that no matter how much 
the graduate of the elementary school may dis- 
tinguish himself in this war, he cannot rise 
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above the rank of a subaltern. An “officer” 
must have the education of a member of the 
upper classes. 

The segregation of social classes is as com- 
plete as possible. Every career within the state 
or in civil life is open to the graduate of a sec- 
ondary school of the first grade. He may study 
law, or any other profession, he may enter the 
government service, he may go into the army— 
nothing stands in the way of his advancement. 
That is to say, the attainment of class distinc- 
tion and access to all the careers which German 
society affords are possible for the masses only 
through secondary education; and_ since this 
education is made for them difficult or impos- 
sible of access, very few who are born of the 
masses are able to improve their social status 
no matter how able or industrious they are. 

There are secondary school 
which cover the tuition charges, but these 
scholarships are few in number. The result is 
that the percentage of the German people that 
attain anything like a high school education is 
small, so small that it is in marked contrast 
with the corresponding percentage of our popu- 
lation. And this is done in order that the au- 
thoritative and paternalistic form of German 
society and of German government may be 
preserved. 


scholarships 


* * 


How can the German people support a gov- 
ernment which is managing them against their 
own interests? The answer is easy. They 
have been taught that the government is man- 
aging their affairs in their interests, and doing 
it much better than they can do it themselves, 
Educated just to the point at which they recog- 
nize their dependence on the state and no 
farther, they feel their helplessness in all the 
relations of life. | Hence submission to class 
control is the only thinkable condition of social 
existence. 


The educated German is of the ruling class. 
He is not of the masses. Now and then the 
secondary school scholarship enables an able 
poor boy to get an education. But these schol- 
arships are so few that most of the men who 
get them are subsequently assimilated to the 
classes. The masses, as such, have few leaders, 
and under prevailing conditions must have few. 
In other words, Germany is a land of no op- 
portunity except for the privileged classes. It 
is a land where education is intended to pre- 
serve for the privileged classes all the privileges 
they now have and to prevent the masses from 
reaching the status of the classes. 

The central idea of the German continuation 
school is excellent. It carries on the young 
worker’s education after he goes to work, and 
his employer is required to give the employe so 
many hours a week to attend the school. But 
the German continuation school is intended to 
improve the worker on his original plane—not 
to enable him to rise above it. 


It helps him to become a better barber, or 
Some years 


baker, or watchmaker, and so on. 
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ago they had nearly fifty kinds of continuation 
schools in the city of Munich, and every youth 
who had had only an elementary school educa- 
tion was obliged to attend a continuation 
school, six to ten hours a week, at times when 
he could best be spared from his work. 

For every occupation there ought to be a 
satisfactory general education followed by a 
satisfactory vocational education in the contin- 
uation school as well as in the shop or industry. 
That is a good principle; but in Germany it is 
so applied as to keep the masses dependent on 
the classes and so far as possible to make them 
understand their dependence—and they know 
they are dependent. They don’t know what to 
do any more than children know what to do. 


They lack leaders, intelligent leaders; they lack 
insight and outlook. The result is that they 
are helpless. They are taught from youth up 
to look to authority, to direction; that is not 
only inculcated by precept, but it is enforced. 

The elementary school of Germany is intended 
to train a pre-destined subordinate—and that 
subordinate is the mass of the people. Second- 
ary and higher schools are for the relatively 
small socially superior and directing class who: 
manage the German state in their own inter- 
est. They do that with extraordinary thorough- 
ness. Germany offers the best illustration in 
modern fimes of how a persistent purpose in 
education—and, in this instance, a bad one— 
can be realized. 


Germany lost this conflict when it forced the United States to take up the gage of bat- 
tle. And the United States would never have taken up arms if Germany had fought decently, 
according to the canons of international law and civilized warfare. It was the shame and horror 
of Belgian invasion, the accumulating atrocities of the Hun armies, the piracy of U-boat opera- 
tions, and Germany’s intriguing, corrupting, treacherous plotting in this country that turned 
us from an intensely peace-loving neutral nation into the avenging and righteous Nemesis that 


we are today.—Spokesman-Review, Spokane. 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


BY WILLIAM L,. ETTINGER 


Superintendent of New York 
{From Annual Address to the Teachers.] 


The present titanic war has made our An- 
glo-Saxon civilization conscious of its ideals as 
contrasted with a Teutonic swashbuckler 
“Kultur,” which threatened to impose upon us 
and our Allies a sordid militarism. Democracy, 
instead of being a shibboleth of politicians, has 
become the creed of millions of people of dif- 
ferent nationalities, in defence of which na- 
tions rather than armies are waging a war unto 
death. Shocking indeed it is to realize that 
the paternalistic government and the resulting 
superficial prosperity of the German people, 
which aroused the favorable commendation of 
manv sincere students, were but a sinister ex- 
ploitation of the nation in the interests of a 
greedy, ambitious autocracy. We _ Spontan- 
eously find a new significance in Napoleon's 
dictum that three-fourths of a fact lies in its 
spiritual value. 

This world war is a conflict of opposing ideals, 
of which the glistening bayonets and the rat- 
tling machine guns are but the material expres- 
sion. During its progress, let us hold to the 
splendid thought of a little French peasant girl 
who, describing the French and German armies 
facing each other across the Marne, wrote that 
although they were so close that a swallow with 
one sweep could wing his way across the shal- 
low stream, yet in terms of truth, in terms of 
decency, in terms of honesty, in terms of right 
and wrong, the two armies were as remote from 
each other as are the polar stars. 

As partial compensation for the dreadful car- 
nage and the appalling devastation that the war 


has wrought, there has been a spiritual awaken- 
ing in which the scales of ignorance, bigotry 
and mammon worship have dropped from our 
eyes, leaving us with a clearer insight into the 
fundamentals of individual and of national life. 


As our schools are the nation’s most potent. 


instrument in the development of national 


ideals, it would be strange indeed if this world. 


crisis did not compel changes in our conceptions 
as to the value and the function of education as 
a phase of our institutional life. We are called 
upon to scrutinize anew our work in terms of 
our underlying theories, our methods of in- 
struction, and our discipline, in order that 
through reflection we may acquire that fresh- 
ness of vision, that truthfulness of aim, and that 
steadfastness of purpose necessary to insure 
the salvation of our democracy 
proper training of our future citizens. 
* * * 

To put forth our best efforts as teachers we 
must identify ourselves with the attempt of 
our Alles to preserve those rights of manhood 
for the establishment of which our own nation 
was founded, and in the defence of which it is 
now pouring forth its richest treasure. These- 
rights have been and still are in fearful jeopardy. 
Were we not a firmly united people, each and’ 


every one resolved to give his labor, his wealth, 


and even his life to guarantee these rights to 
posterity, the issue would be in doubt, but united. 
as we are in every aspiration and endeavor, the 


battlefront extends to every village throughout. 


the land. 


through the- 
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THE STATUS OF GERMAN 


[From a Report by Perry A. Dickie of New York.} 


Fourteen states in the Union have abolished 


‘the teaching of the German language in the 


schools and in sixteen other states a campaign 
to eliminate German is under way. Many cities 
in the sixteen states where the campaign against 
the study of the German language is in progress 
have thrown German out of their schools, but 
the state itself has not taken decisive action, 
says the announcement of the society which 
has been conducting a campaign against the 
study of German in the public schools. 

The states listed as having abolished the study 


of the German language from their schools are: 


Alabama, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah and West Virginia. 

The following states now have under con- 
sideration the abolition of the teaching of Ger- 
man: Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 


Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, 


New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin. 
The following cities have wholly or partly 


‘“thrown out” the study of German from their 


schools: New York City, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Louisville; Portland, Oregon; 
Jersey City; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Des Moines; 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Passaic, N. J.; Tacoma; Bay- 
onne, N. J.; Wheeling; Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
Pawling, N. Y.; Alton, Ill.; Champaign, III; 
Charleroi, Pa.; Eugene, Oregon; St. Mary’s, 
Pa.; Cliffside Park, N. J.; Quakertown, Pa., and 
Glen Cove, L. I. 

The situation in the sixteen states where the 


-campaign against the German language is re- 
‘ported as in progress is, in part, described as 


follows :— 

Arizona—German is fast being eliminated by 
local boards. 

Arkansas—Many public schools have discon- 
tinued the teaching of German. It has been 


practically discontinued in all high schools. 


Florida—Practically all German has been re- 


-moved from the schools without making any 


public demonstration about it. 

Georgia—We have decided to discontinue 
giving examination in German in order to cer- 
tify teachers in this subject. There has been 


-no rule or law displacing the study from the 


schools, though it is becoming more unpopular 
every day. 
Idaho—Teaching of German is prohibited in 


-schools up to and including the eighth grade. 


Teaching of German in the high schools is left 
to the determination of the local boards. 

Indiana—With the reassembling of the Leg- 
islature ample provision will be made for the_ 
exclusion of German from our schools. 

Kansas—There never has been any German 
to speak of taught in any elementary schools, 
and since the war it has been eliminated from 
practically half the high schools. 

Michigan--At least fifty per cent. of the 
schools have dropped German from their courses 
of study. It has also been dropped from the 
courses of study of many higher institutions. 

Missouri—There will be one or two high 
schools outside of the cities which are planning 
to give German next year. The city high 
schools are limiting the teaching to students 
who are preparing for technical courses. In 
Kansas City the teaching has been discontinued 
altogether. 


New jersey—The State Board of Education 
passed a resolution under which it will be pos- 
sible for every local board to prohibit the study 
of German. 

New York—Registration in German classes 
has fallen off about eighty per cent. in schools 
where German is still optional. Next year 
German will be dropped in a majority of the 
high schools in the state, principally because 
the students will not have it. 

Ohio—No measures have been taken by the 
Department of Public Instruction for the re- 
moval of German from the public schools. 
They are removing it in nearly all the schools 
in the state of their own accord. 

Rhode Island—Foreign languages never have 
been taught in Rhode Island’s elementary 
schools. Several towns and cities have re- 
cently barred German from their high schools. 


Texas—The Legislature has enacted a law 
that the English language must be used ex- 
clusively in the conduct of the work of the 
schools, except in the foreign courses permitted 
in the high schools. 

Virginia—German in most of the high schools 
of the state is an elective study, and the high 
school pupils are not electing this subject. 

Wisconsin—The teaching of German has al- 
ready been discontinued in a good many schools 
of the state either through official action by 
the local board or through the fact that there 
are no students asking for the subject. 


Your school is keyed to the exceptional pupil; it ought to be keyed to the common, to 
teach what every human being ought to know.—F rank Crane, Symposiumist. 
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SOURCES OF WAR-TIME THANKSGIVING 


BY J. A. STEWART 


“For will to battle mankind's cause, 

For strength to face war's bloody claws, 

And champion world-wide righteous laws, 
Thanksgiving!” 

It was Bishop Joseph Berry who in an elo- 
quent address on “My Cup Runneth Over,” 
scored the pessimists who declare that there 
should be no Thanksgiving proclamations in 
‘war-time. 

“Notwithstanding war,” he said, “we have 
many things to be thankful for. First, for the 
rising tide of Americanism; second, the spread 
of Democracy in the world, and third, the most 
remarkable manifestation of beneficence the 
world has ever seen.” 

The good bishop covered the many sources 
for our thankfulness. Americanism, as he de- 
clared, has enjoyed a wonderful extension and 
concentration as well as consecration. The 
rich and the poor, those who have sprung from 
old British stock as well as naturalized citizens 
who have come to us from the different lands 
of Europe (including the Central Powers), are 
united as a nation for the high purposes of the 
war. America has risen to its responsibility, 
dedicating all its resources, material as well as 
spiritual, to the successful conduct of the war 
and to the realization of those ideals for which 
we have entered into the great conflict. 

The deference paid to this country by living 
statesmen is a vital source of gratitude, show- 
ing that they recognize in democracy a world- 
power that has come to stay; and that its power 
shall prevail over imperialism and the lust of 
conquest. One of the promineat reasons for 
gratitude which we can emphasize at Thanks- 
giving is that our present assured position as 
a power among nations is based on a record of 
honorable achievement and fair dealing. Our 
“place in the sun” has been gained honestly. 
We bought Louisiana from France, California 
from Mexico, Alaska from Russia, and the 
Philippines from Spain. We have refrained 
from confiscating Mexico as we might (and 
many think we should) have done. It has been 
well said that if we did not think this to be a 
righteous war we should not be in it. And we 
have tremendous cause to be grateful for the 
spirit of heroic self-sacrifice and of self-denial 
which these days of enlistment and of contrib- 
uting have evoked. The great issues of au- 
tocracy or democracy have been drawn and we 
have responded nobly to the call. Pledges of 
lives have been made not to win territory or 


glory, but for the cause which is regarded as. 
supreme—war against war; war for permanent. 
peace for the world! 

A chief source of individual Thanksgiving at 
this time is the fact that we are alive and able 
to do something for the winning of the war.. 
The time is coming when we will look back on. 
these trying and stirring days; and our hearts: 
will swell with joy and pride at having had the 
honor of a share, however small, in the  vic- 
torious outcome. 

“Spoiled children of the past, today more nobly blest 

We thank Thee who has awakened us and asked of us our- 
best! 

And teaching us the scorn of trifles that beguile 

Hast given us, dear God, to live when life is most worth: 
while!” 

Great is our gratitude, too, for the ability and’ 
resources which we possess to operate the. big 
beneficent movements which have shown both 
to our allies and our foes the heart of the 
American people. The forces which this coun-- 
try has been able to concentrate on war relief 
and highest welfare work have been the most- 
extensive and valuable in the history of the- 
world. For these we utter thanks in a spirit of: 
gratitude almost too deep for words. 

It is true, as Secretary of the Interior Frank- 
lin Lane declared :-— 

“I cannot give thanks for war, nor that men 
make war, nor for the turning of the minds of 
men from things instructive to things de-~ 
structive; but I can give thanks that this is a. 
nation unashamed; that the spirit of Bunker 
Hill is still quick and aggressive; that men are 
willing to die that liberty and justice may live; 
that we are not to see the free peoples of the 
earth humiliated or crushed, and that fear is not: 
to master the, world.” 


And so it transpires that while we find in our 
peaceful past and in our glowing records onthe: 


annals of universal peace and arbitration a su- 
preme source of Thanksgiving, we are at the 
same time grateful for our ability and prestige 
in the current obligatory conflict for the preser- 
vation of our menaced liberty, for the rights of 


the people against the asserted divine rights of 


kings, and grateful, too, that it has fallen to 
America to tip the scales in favor of freedom 
for all the world, and for an age-old peace. 
“For peace, which comes from reeking war, 
For all the precious golden store, 
For freedom now and ever more 
Thanksgiving!” 


The White House, 
Washington. 


Preventable fire is more than a private misfortune. It is a public dereliction. At a time 
like this of emergency and of manifest necessity for the conservation of national resources, it 
is more than ever a matter of deep and pressing consequence that every means should be 


taken to prevent this evil. 


Woodrow Wilson. 
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‘THE PARABLE OF THE CURVES AND 
THE TANGENTS 


BY DR. WILLIAM E. BARTON 


I rode in the Cab of a Locomotive, and I 
‘spake with the man who drove the Engine, and 
we went at High Speed. And High Speed is 
one thing from the rear end of the Observation 
‘Car, and Quite Another Thing from the Cab of 
a Locomotive; and it giveth a man the Impres- 
-sion that he is not running a Sewing Machine. 

And I looked out upon the Track. 

And I spake to the Engineer, and I said, Be- 
‘hold, how many are the Curves; whereas, the 
Map which this Company doth print with its 
Time Table doth shew the Road to be a 
Straight Line Joining every Great City in 
America to every other Great City. 

And he said, That is how it looketh on the 
map; but to the engineer every railroad is a 
Double System of Curves, the Curves on the 
Surface and the Curves Up and Down. A rail- 
road curves to get a better approach to a 
-bridge, or to enter a town, or to avoid a swamp 
or an hill, or to go around the land of some 
Farmer who tried to sell his land at four 
prices, so there is a Curve to the right and a 
‘Tangent, and then a Curve to the left; and 
sometimes there is a Reverse Curve with no 
‘Tangent between, in which case the Passenger 
doth think Unkind Thoughts of the Engineer 
without knowing why he is jerked Galley- 
‘West. Believe me, the business of running an 
-air ship like this is something more than open- 
ing and shutting the Throttle, for there are al- 
ways the Curves to pull around and see around, 
and thou dost never know what doth lie in 
‘wait around the rim of the Curve, nor how 
strongly the Train will be tempted to disregard 
the Curve and survey a new Tangent of its 
‘own. 

And I said, What is the other system of 
Curves? 

And he said, No roadbed is level. Even in 
a Prairie Country, the roadbed descendeth to 
a little stream, and ascendeth to a little hill, and 
then descendeth to a larger stream, and ascend- 
-eth to a larger hill; and it must all be consid- 
red in terms of Coal Consumption, and Steam 
Pressure, and the Weight of the Train, and the 
Condition of the Track whether it be Dry or 
‘Wet or Frosty. 

And I said, Thou hast many things to trouble 
thee that I wot not of. 

And he said, Passengers mostly think that 
all an Engineer hath to do is to keep the train 
between the Fences of the Right of Way, and 
get in on Time. Behold, they consider not the 
Curves of either class. For a Railway is not 
all Tangents. 
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And I considered and said, Thy business is 
like unto mine. For there be Railroad men 
who think that I have only to stand in the Pul- 
pit one day in seven, and open my mouth and 
the Lord will fill it. Behold, there are Curves 
as well as Tangents on my Right of Way, yea, 
Reverse Curves, and some Heavy Grades. 

And he said, I reckon it is so with every 
man’s business. Though to another man it 
looketh like a Straight Line surveyed across 
the Map, yet to him that is on the inside, every 
business hath not only its Tangehts but its 
Curves. ° 

And we took each other by the Right Hand, 
and we bowed low and said our Salaams, and 
I bade him Farewell and Departed. And each 
of us knew that the other man’s job was like 
unto his own.—The Congregationalist. 


THE HUN—HIS MARK 


A PRISONER'S BIT TOWARD THE FOURTH 
LIBERTY LOAN. 


The Hun—his mark—I saw it first 
In an open boat at sea, 

Where a woman crouched in the frozen shrouds, 
With a whimpering child on her knee; 

And strong men bent to their task at the oars, 
And their hearts were full of hate, 

For a man lay dead at the woman’s feet, 
A man who had been her mate; 

And the whimpering child that clawed at her breast 
(Dear God, how can such things be done?) 

With the bleeding stumps of its tiny arms 
Blown off by a German gun. 


I saw it next on a woman’s throat 
As she lay on her pillaged bed; 

A fair-haired, blue-eyed, winsome lass— 
Oh, how can the thing be said! 

Her pure young soul was safe with God, 
But her body had been through hell, 

And the thing that was done in that blood-soaked room 
Was a thing that I dare not tell; 

But this I know, and I make it plain, 
So that each may understand: 

The bloody mark on her fair white throat 
Was the print of a German’s hand. 


I saw it last on a dead man’s face, 
A man who had stayed behind, 
Safe, as he thought, from the “war god's” toll, 
Secure from the “red’s mill’s” grind; 
But he sickened and died on his own threshold, 
From a germ in the poisoned air, 
And I shuddered with fear as I looked in his face— 
FOR THE MARK OF THE HUN WAS THERE! 
So for God’s sake Hurry! We haven't the time 
To quibble or ask WHY? or doubt. 
Just loan us the price of another shell 
And with God's help we'll BLOT IT OUT. 
William McColgan, Naval Prisoner. 
U. S. Naval Prison, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Patriotism is something more than a sentiment, however enthusiastically expressed. It is 
something more than saluting the flag or sing:ng “America” and “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Patriotism is consciousness of obligation and readiness for sacrifice.—John Grier Hibben. 
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A STUDY IN OBSERVATION 


BY C. B. 


University 


It is a generally accepted fact that what is 
called environment is made up of things about 
us which produce a definite impression on 
thought processes, either resulting in immediate 
conscious reaction, or being stored up, as it 
were, and becoming manifest in some future 
action. A blind man, for example, might live in 
a mansion of marvelous beauty and yet be all 
unconscious of the fact, appreciating merely 
the convenience of the architectural arrange- 
ments which contribute to his own comfort. 

Unfortunately, too many people are more or 
less mechanical ia their reactions to environ- 
ment, being conscious mainly of those things 
which affect bodily sensation. A study of the 
development of the nervous system convinces 
one that its prime function is to enable the in-- 
dividual to react most efficiently to his environ- 
ment and to note, among the myriads of sen- 
sory impressions, the things which may have a 
direct influence on his own behavior. 

A strange sound, a peculiar odor, or a sudden 
flash of light may carry a message of great im- 
portance to the individual and, while perhaps 
in the realm of the subconscious, should. bring 
about an appropriate reaction. Professor 
Driggs tells a striking incident in illustration 
of this point. He was walking down the main 
thoroughfare of Salt Lake City one spring day 
and was passing a very congested intersection 
when his young son caught him by the sleeve 
and said: “Papa, papa, listen! Do you hear it’? 
The air was throbbing with a pandemonium of 
noise produced by clanging street cars, 
rumbling wagons, chanting newsboys and the 
multitude of sounds typical of a busy city. 
Driggs says he listened but could distinguish 
nothing peculiar in the hubbub. Just then the 
son burst out with, “There it is, there it is,” and 
his ear caught the tiny musical note of a chicka- 
dee, a single silver ripple in the great ocean 
of sound. 

A few weeks ago the author carried out a 
test in observation with a class of forty stu- 
dents in elementary psychology which, while 
claiming no scientific value, nevertheless proved 
interesting as bearing on the problem of per- 
ception. On the previous Saturday I had gone 
out on a walnut hunting expedition and, in the 
enthusiasm of gathering and hulling the wal- 
nuts, had stained my hands in a very noticeable 
manner. As a means of stimulating attention 
upon the topic under discussion I decided to 
make use of the walnut stains as a class exer- 
cise in observation. At the beginning of the 
psychology class the following Monday I passed 
a sheet of paper personally to each member of 
the class, giving them ample opportunity to ob- 
serve the condition of my hands, finally writ- 
ing some preliminary instructions on the board. 
I then put my hands in my pockets and asked 


CORNELL 


of Kentucky 


the following question: “What, in your opinion, 


_ was one of my principal occupations during the 


past forty-eight hours? On what do you base 
your answer?” The students were asked to 
speak frankly and were urged to make a logical 
statement. 

The responses are typical of the young col- 
lege -student, and are interesting from the 
standpoint of variety, even though disappointing 
in certain respects. They may be classified 
under the following types :— 

1. “You went to church, because it was 
Sunday.” Given by two students. 

2. “You spent a great deal of time driving 
in your car. I think this because I have seen 
you in the car frequently.” Given by three 
students. 

3. “One important occupation was to pre- 
pare the psychology lesson for today. My rea- 
son for thinking so is the charts which you 
brought to class.” Given by seven students. 

4. “Deciding what tests to give us in class 
today. Because of the prompt way in which 
you began the test without any deliberation.” 
Given by three students. 

5. “I think sleeping was one of .your chief 
occupations because a good amount of sleep was 
necessary to prepare you to face your classes 
today.” Given by three students. 

6. “Feeding your dog. Based on the fact 
that you talk about your dog and it seems very 
fond of you.” Given by one student. 

7. “Your principal occupation was that, of 
thinking. | My reason is that you are in the 
habit of thinking when I see you.” Given by 
one student. 

8. “Thinking on some questions to ask us 
in class because the questions seem to have a 
great deal of forethought.” Given by one stu- 
dent. 

9. “Eating. Because it is a principal occu- 
pation and very necessary.” Given by one stu- 


dent. 

10. “Studying and reading.” Given by three 
students. 

11. “Teaching psychology.” Given by three 
students. 


12. “One of your occupations must have 
been dressing because your clothes have not 
been slept in and you are evidently completely 
dressed and have from all appearances had 
plenty of sleep.” Given by one student. 

13. “I think you have been gathering wal- 
nuts judging from the walnut stains on your 
fingers.” Given by two students. 

Needless to say the instructor was disap- 
pointed. While a diversity of responses was to 
be expected, still it was assumed that there 
would be a higher percentage of pupils who 
would be conscious of the peculiar discolora- 
tions, particularly since they were suggestive 
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of a very popular activity in the community at 
this season. Moreover, the exercise was given 
in a manner calculated to stimulate the search 
for indications of an exceptional, rather than 
an ordinary activity. At any rate, the test, 
while wholly inadequate, furnished additional 
proof that the average individual fails to per- 
ceive many of the phenomena about him which 
might tend to enrich his environment. 


THE PHYSICIAN VS. THE PSYCHOLOGIST 


[Lecture Notes.] 


Dr. Aristine P. Munn-Recht, Dean of Women, 
New York University, says: “The psychologist 
is very apt to ignore the physician. The psy- 
chologist is not usually a physician and fails to 
realize some of the physical conditions which 
affect the brain. That is one place where the 
treatment of defective children in our public 
schools falls down. Every mental defective 
should first be examined by a physician before 
being put into the hands of the psychologist or 
teacher. If a child is defective from an incura- 
ble physical cause there is no use trying to teach 
him in the class with the mental defective physi- 
cally correct. A teacher recently spent two 
years trying to teach a child to write 3, 4 and 
5, when it could only write 2. Upon a medical 
examination of the child’s brain it was a marvel 
it could even write 2. There is no use wasting 
time trying to teach children of this class of 
mental defectives who are suffering from phy- 
sical causes unless the cause can be removed. 
You can’t put a quart into a pint measure. 

“There are various diseases which affect chil- 
dren mentally, which require medical rather 
than psychological treatment. One of these is 
an epileptic condition which is the psychic 
equivalent form of epilepsy, in which an altera- 
tion of the personality of the patient takes place 
without premonition, lasting sometimes for 
weeks and sometimes for months, and during 
which period the patient is not conscious of 
what he is doing, though to all outward appear- 
ance perfectly responsible.” 


> 


THE MYTH OF GERMAN SUPREMACY 


In a single day’s fighting on the St. Quentin 
sector the 46th division of the British army 
took 4,200 prisoners, 70 cannon, more than 
1,000 machine guns and great quantities of war 
materials—an achievement regarded by the 
high command as the greatest feat ever per- 
formed by a British division. 

And that magnificent British division was 
commanded by a major-general who was a pri- 
vate soldier in the Boer War. 

Democracy triumphant, auto¢racy huniiliated, 
wrong retreating before vindicating justice. 
Freedom victorious over the breaking forces of 
despotism. Truly our eyes have seen the glory 
of the coming of the Lord—Spokesman’s Re- 
view, Spokane. 
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A PLEA FOR THE PUPIL WITH A KINK 


BY ALICE C. DARNELL 

“We then that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please our- 
selves.” This is a text par excellence for 
teachers. Excepting only mothers and minis- 
ters, no other class has so great opportunities 
to respond to its exhortation. Are we doing 
this if we bestow most of our care and interest 
on the bright and the industrious pupils? 
Would nct the eager, ambitious, interested pu- " 
pils get an education in some way without our 
help? To teach these is no burden; it is a keen 
pleasure. So when we give all our smiles and 
words of encouragement to the pupil whom na- 
ture has already equipped with a bright, in- 
quiring mind or a sweet and lovable disposition, 
are we not merely pleasing ourselves? 

The pupils with a consuming thirst for knowl- 
edge or a charming personality are much less 
than half the student body. Of the rest, the 
large majority have some kink in their moral, 
mental or physical make-up which interferes 
with their progress. This may be due. to lack 
of training, to environment or to natural tend- 
ency. Here is a boy with an uncontrolled tem- 
per; that girl is resentful and self-willed; an- 
other boy is so sensitive, timid and diffident 
that he reveals his true self only under the most 
favorable conditions; this girl has a natural in- 
clination to prevaricate; and some are painfully 


slow. These are a few of the kinks found in 
the average child. And many a child is afflicted 
with a combination of two or more of such 
frailties. 


Such defects are the infirmities of the weak 
which we as teachers ought to bear. If our 
only purpose is to get the greatest number of 
pupils past a certain examination, then our road 
to success consists in weeding out and ignoring 
those who cannot, so that they shall not hinder 
those who can. Is this a justifiable purpose? 
Is it not rather to give the maximum of service 
to the greatest number? That maximum of 
service includes the smoothing out of the kinks. 
It means not only teaching how to factor 
x*—y*, or to analyze difficult sentences or to 
understand the significance of the Bill of Rights; 
but it means also maintaining an atmosphere 
of harmony in the schoolroom, harmony be- 
tween teacher and pupil, and harmony between 
the pupils. It means rousing in the pupils the 
desire to be efficient; constantly stimulating 
the Jatent powers of our pupils; teaching some 
how to overcome their limitations and leading 
others to see that rare gifts are also responsi- 
bilities to be used to help those less fortunate. 
When misunderstandings between us and our 
pupils occur, it is part of our burden to clear 
them away. And an imaginary injustice, may 
be untoward in its effects on the attitude and 
work of a pupil as a real injustice and we are 
better equipped than the child to re-establish a 
friendly basis. If the pupil is not ambitious to 
become mentally efficient, we are with him to 
imbue him with that ambition. If the pupib 
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lacks self-confidence, we are there to help him 
realize his possibilities. These infirmities are 
the teachers’ burdens. We are supposed to be 
students of psychic phenomena, we should at 
least try to find the key to the situation. We 
have no right to say: “As long as that girl’s 
attitude is such, I can teach her nothing.” It is 
required of us that we should get through or 
around and rid of the attitude. The child is not 
a psychologist. She may not be conscious of 
the kink in her make-up. If we knew the his- 
tory of her course up to us, we should probably 
find that in some classes or some year she “got 
along well with the teachers.” They had 
smoothed out the kink. 

When we have clearly defined what our 
responsibility is, we face the larger question: 
How shall we do it? 
for one’s self. But while there, are no exact 
rules which may be applied by all, there are a 
few general principles which we may all follow. 
First, we must have the faith of a Darwin, that 
the thing can be done. It is being done in 
hundreds of cases that we may see. 

Second, we must be strong and well. If we 
have nerves and are not well we shall not be 
adequate to the task and we have no business 
in the schoolroom. : 

Third, we must keep our own kinks out of 
sight, or, if they appear, we must frankly 
apologize for them. It does not lower us in 
the estimation of our pupils for them to know 
that we are struggling with our own defects. 

Fourth, and most important of all, we must 


This each one must solve ° 


have love and sympathy. We must get the child’s 
point of view. Without this some teachers 
have taught some pupils, say, trigonometry, 
but these pupils would have probably gotten 
the mental training, if not through trigonome- 
try, in some other way. On the other hand, the 
teachers who have a quick and ready sympathy 
and are alert to get into close touch with the 
child’s real being, not only make trigonometry 
easier for the pupils, but they leave deep and 
life-long impressions in the lives of all the pu- 
pils with whom they come in contact. 


But it isn’t possible for all of us to under- 
stand perfectly every pupil that comes to us to 
be taught. This boy we have conscientiously 
tried to win, but he is a hopeless enigma. We 
can at least refrain from aggravating his case, 
from doing those things which may develop the 
kink into a snarl. He is the one pupil with 
whom we must be impatient and sarcastic 
never. If we give exceeding great care to this 
case, the greatest of our burdens, we may 


gather from it strength to bear the lesser in- 
firmities. 


lf we are strong and accept our responsibil- 
ity toward these infirmities of the weak, we 
have set ourselves a large task. It seems large 
in proportion to our ability and strength, and 
it seems to grow as we struggle with it. May 
a kind Providence help us to keep throughout 
the year the enthusiasm, the consecration and 
the strength with which we begin a new school 
year. 


a a 


MODERN POETRY 


BY 


PROFESSOR W. 


H. CARRUTH 


Stanford University 
[Extracts.] 


There has been a notable increase of interest 
in poetry within the first decades of the twen- 
tieth century. This has been manifested by the 
increase in output of verse volumes, especially 
anthologies, by the increase of journals devoted 
wholly to the publication and encouragement of 
verse writing, by the greater number of verse 
departments in general literary and entertain- 
ment journals, and by the organization and ac- 
tivity of the Poetry Society of America, with 
its considerable number of affiliated local socie- 
ties. The poetry journals and the Poetry So- 
ciety may count partly as effect and partly as 
cause of this phenomenon. Among other causes 
must certainly be reckoned the rise and zeal of 
various groups of writers vaguely known as 
imagists, symbolists, verslibrists——in general as 
representatives of the “new poetry.” 

This manifestation is a recurrence, due two 
or three times in every century, of the per- 
petual conflict between art and life,—a conflict 
inherent in the fact that life is fluctuant, while 
art forever seeks permanence. And since life 
js the material of art, the conflict is inevitable. 

It is only through form that life and force 


become tangible. Art seeks forms in perfec- 
tion, because form gives permanence, and the 
human soul longs for permanence, even while 
enjoying change. 

But form is limitation; forms become re- 
straints; to genius they seem fetters. Hence 
the artist, while working for perfect form, is 
in constant rebellion against forms, even 
against those he has himself created, still more 
against those transmitted from the past. 

Every century, almost every generation, sees 
some manifestation of this rebellion. In 
literature it has appeared in the ever new 
resort to prose as against verse; in the prose 
renderings of the mediaeval verse romances, in 
Ossian and the Storm and Stress, in the roman- 
tic movement, in Whitman’s rebellion, in the 
verslibrists. 

In the freedom which the rebellion demands, 
the struggle is after all for form,—for a new 
form. Formlessness is not art. Out of the ef- 
fort usually comes something worth while, some 
residue of gain for wider understanding of the 
use of form and its material, life;.a new canon, 
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which in its turn irks the next generation and 
leads to a new rebellion. 

The writers of the “new poetry” are most 
of them young. Youth is a natural rebel, be- 
cause it has growing pains and feels more the 
restraints of forms. But its product is to be 
judged in the end by its promise of permanence, 
and permanence is decreed only to perfection of 
form. However much we may enjoy the new- 
ness and the splurge of much of the output, we 
may wisely apply the test: Will it last? 

But after rioting among the imagists and the 
“spectrists” we are apt to turn with a sigh of 
satisfaction to the poems which have lasted in 
spite of the impatient denunciations of the 
rebels. We can smile serenely at such an ut- 
terance as Miss Monroe’s that “there is more 
of the great authentic classic tradition in the 
‘Spoon River Anthology’ than in the ‘Idylls oi 
the King,’ ‘Balaustion’s Adventure, and ‘Sohrab 
and Rustum’ combined.” 

With all the strained adjectives, sprained 
similes, absurd line-breaks, absolute prose, 
and absolute bosh of many devotees of the 
“New Poetry”; in spite of, or rather because of, 
the presence of the venerable and much abused 
refrains and repeats and classical allusions and 
lofty poetic diction of other products, there is 
much that is delightful, as well as amusing, in 
such an anthology as “The New Poetry,” by 
Monroe and Henderson, or “The Little Book of 
Modern Verse,” by Rittenhouse. 

It is difficult indeed to reduce one’s selections 
to the compass of a half-hour. This limit alone 
restricts my readings to a few pieces from 
Brooke, Bynner, Frost, Gibson, Hagedorn, Lind- 
say, Amy Lowell, Masefield, Masters, Neinardt, 
Sandburg, Sterling, Untermeyer, White. I had 
selected at least forty-five pieces that I wanted 
to read. Even at the expense of graciousness, 
truth requires the remark that several of my 
favorites are not so very “new.” 


APOSTROPHE TO THE FLAG 


“When my eyes shall turn to behold, for the 
last time, the sun in heaven may I not see him 
shining on the broken and dishonored fragments 
of a once glorious union; on states dissevered, 
discordant, belligerent; on a land rent with civil 
feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood. 
Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather 
behold the gorgeous ensign of the republic, now 
known and honored throughout the earth, still 
full high advanced, its arms and trophies stream- 
ing in their original lustre, not a stripe erased or 
polluted, not a single star obscured, bearing for 
its motto no such miserable interrogatory as 
‘What is all this worth?’ nor those other words 
of delusion and folly, ‘Liberty first, and Union 
afterward,’ but everywhere spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing in all its ample 
folds, as they float over the sea, and over the 
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land, and in every wind under the whole 
heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every true 
American heart, ‘Liberty and Union, Now and 
Forever, One and Inseparable.’”—Daniel Web- 
ster. 

EMPTY TEACHING 

BY BRUCB CRAVEN 
Superintendent Kinston, North Carolina 


We cannot give to another 
not possess. This truth is so obvious that it 
seems commonplace, yet teachers everywhere 
every day ignore its stern realities. Knowing that 
precept without example is as fruitless as faith 
without works, they expect the faith not only to 
be counted unto them for righteousness but also 
to bear the same results as the works. 

The teacher who is most careless about his own 
preparation is the one who complains most about 
the same defect in the students; he is trying to 
give the class the habit of studiousness which 
he himself does not have. The teacher uninter- 
ested in his work and whose mind wanders from 
the subject in hand, frets the most at the inatten- 
tion of those under his instruction. The one to 
whom abstract thinking is unknown, does not 
understand why a little child does not think out a 
problem in arithmetic. One who refuses obedi- 
ence to superior authority.or to listen to criticism 
and advice, is most captious regarding the trivial 
shortcomings of others. One who cannot write, 
tries in vain to teach others to write. 

The same idea applies to every other branch 
of knowledge. It is useless to try to instill into 
others, qualities we do not have. Regardless of 
these plain facts, there remain many well-meaning 
teachers who continue plodding along, trying in 
vain to give character, order, system, persistence, 
and everything else, unknowing that the failure is 
because the effort is not backed up by the sin- 
cerity and earnestness that can come only from 
the certain knowledge of personal experience. 
“Thou that teachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself? ~ Thou that preachest another shouldst 
not steal, dost thou steal?” Thou that demandest 
anything of thy neighbor, hast thou that thing 
thyself ?_ 


something we do 


THE LOVE OF CHILDREN 


Teaching is fundamentally an expression of 
the fostering or nourishing instinct of the par- 
ent. It grows out of interest in the child and 
hope for his future. The love of children is 
the most necessary characteristic of the teacher 
who is to love her work. Ideally she must 
look upon it as a task placed in her hands by 
the Master, and she must look into the eyes of 
her children with hope and aspiration for their 
future, realizing that their suecess and hippi- 
ness are to be largely determined by her 
efficiency —Henry S. Curtis, 
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FOR FREEDOM OF THE WORLD 


America! God’s Country blest— 

The land where our forefathers rest,— 

The land by Freedom’s Sons possest,— 
Thy glorious Flag’s unfurled! 


In radiant bars of living light, 


In heay’n-born blue, in stars of night, 
It now streams forth in conquering might, 
For Freedom of the World! 


America! America! For 


America! God’s Country dear— 

The land we love,—that tyrants fear, 

Where Right makes Might, and Love Iends Cheer,— 
Thy glorious Flag’s unfurled! 

America! whose radiant Star 


Shall shine undimmed through centuries far, 


Preferring Peace—yet waging War, 
For Freedom of the World! 
America! America! For Freedom of the World! 


Freedom of the World! 


America! God’s Country! Mine! 
From Southern palm to Northern pine, 
On Ocean’s wave, on Battle-line, 


Thy glorious Flag’s unfurled! 


A hundred million hearts beat high,— 
A conquering host, with flashing eye,— 
With thundering, echoing Battle-Cry— 


“For Freedom of the World!” 

America! AMERICA! “FOR FREEDOM OF THE 
WORLD!” 
—William V. Casey, in Colorado School Journal. 


a a 


THE MOTIVE IN 


BY JEANNIE B. 


IMiss Thompson, of the Bingley Training College, 
England, has given all teachers of arifhmetic a most re- 
freshing book. So far as we know no one has put in 
book form such a presentation of the subject as has Miss 


’ Thompson. We here present our readers with a chapter 


near the close of the book, a most compelling view of the 
mission of teacher, supervisor and makers of courses of 
study.] 

Behind every action performed by man, 
‘woman, or child, lies some motive prompting 
the performance of that action. Although the 
work to be done may be fixed in type, yet the 
varying nature of the prompting force affects 
the quality of the results, gives color, as it were, 
to the action. Thus any person concerned in 
the production of work by other persons must 
meet this problem of motive. 

Three years ago, the great majority of the 
people of England was unaware of any call to 
perform service of national importance; now 
every one knows that to the extent of his abil- 
ity, duty summons him to help his country. 
Moreover, the state has the power of forcing 
reluctant individuals to perform such work. So 
arises a great cleavage in the nation. Some 
serve voluntarily in whatever way may be pos- 
sible; others serve only under compulsion. We 
all recognize that a job done by one man under 
compulsion and by another man voluntarily, may 
be externally the same and yet in spirit radi- 
cally different; we all recognize, too, the superi- 
ority of voluntary work. As each new call 
comes for soldiers and sailors, for munition 
workers, for money, for economy in food, the 
attempt is made to secure as large a supply as 
possible of willing service; only after this sup- 
ply is exhausted does the state resort to com- 
pulsion. We see the waste of effort involved in 

any system of compulsion, and we desire the 
‘color and fire and inspiration which accompany 
good voluntary work, but which cannot accom- 


© “The Art of Teaching Arithmetic.’’ By Jeannie B. Thompson, 
‘New York: Longmans, Green & Company. Cloth, Price, $1.35, 


ARITHMETIC’ 


THOMPSON 


pany labor until it has ceased to be forced and 
has become willing service. 

With these ideas in mind let us approach the 
question of how we are to stir up our children 
to do arithmetic. Probably many teachers, if 
they voiced their private opinions on this prob- 
lem, would summarize them after this fashion: 
Three-quarters of our pupils do arithmetic only 
because they must, one-quarter of them do 
arithmetic because they naturally like working 
with numbers and are good at it. Such a view, 
though becoming less and less prevalent, is still 
held by not a few. If a personal reminiscence 
may be pardoned, the author well remembers 
her first experience of arithmetic in an element- 
ary school. She was sent as a student to teach 
arithmetic to the seventh grade, a class of sixty 
taught in a large room and separated from an- 
other large class by a blackboard screen. To 
reach this room she had to pass every day 
through a room occupied by quite little children 
busy at arithmetic; she never passed through 
that room without seeing children in tears. She 
was puzzled during her first lesson by the 
sounds which came from the other end of the 
room. It seemed as if notebooks were contin- 
ually being thrown on the desk. Next day she 
discovered that the rule with the other class was 
that each sum wrong earned one stroke from the 
“tawse,” the Scotch substitute for a cane! Of 
course, such a state of matters is now much less 
frequent, but do not most of us know of some 
school where circumstances comparable with 
these exist, where the attitude is that most 
children will do arithmetic only when forced to 
do it, and that a cane is the simplest instrument 
for the application of force? No regulations 
with regard to corporal punishment imposed on 
schools by outside authorities will ever reach 
the root of the evil. To forbid such teachers 
to punish and at the same time to insist on good 


Coatinued on page 466. 
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America First! 


To the end that no boy or girl shall have less 
opportunity for education because of the war and 
that the nation may be strengthened as it can 
only be through the right education of all its 
people —Woodrow Wilson. 


THE FOCH OPPORTUNITY 


The most wonderful military achievement in 
all history is that of Field Marshal Foch, com- 
mander of all the armies of the twenty-one na- 
tions allied against Germany. 

Nothing of a military nature has been under- 
taken by the armies in Belgium, in Flanders, in 
Austria, in Bulgaria, in Palestine, in Siberia, in 
Russia, or by the navies on sea of the globe 
except it has been directed by this one master 
military mind of the world. 

liow has this been possible? We are told 
that he has an unusual way of directing opera- 
tions. His view of every order is that it is 
merely an opportunity which he offers Haig, 
Pershing, and every other commander. “Op- 
portunity” is Foch’s watchword. It is his mili- 
tary ideal. It is his way of spelling victory. 

The schools of a city, county, state and na- 
tion are a great organization, waging a terrific 
campaign against His Satanic Majesty’s forces 
of ignorance, civic treachery, social debauchery 
and immoral butchery. We need commanders 
from the top down the line who will not putter, 
flutter and sputter about details. 
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We must learn to treat every child as though 
he is to be given an opportunity to learn to 
know the things he needs to know; how to do 
the things he needs to do; how to say and 
write the things he needs to say and write; how 
to behave as he needs to behave in dethroning 
the ill mannered and immoral. 

I’very principal must be entrusted with the 
opportunity to trust his teachers with their op- 
portunities to guide the children into oppor- 
tunities. 

Every superintendent must be given full op- 
portunity by the Board of Education and the 
community to plan a great campaign of oppor- 
tunity for principals, teachers and children. 

With this noble conception of educational 
leadership there will be a National Department 
of Education big enough, broad enough, brainy 
enough to follow the example of Foch, who 
never told Haig or Pershing or any one else 
how to do anything, but did plan such a great 
scheme of surprises of forceful blows of high 
speed in army movements that Bulgaria and 
Turkey and Austria and Germany plead for 
mercy. 


> > 


STORIES OF AMERICANS IN THE 
WORLD WAR* 


A school without a War Reader in class 
work would be as unpatriotic as a school with- 
out a flag salute. 

To throw out German propaganda and not 
replace it with American propaganda would be 
as absurd as to think you were raising pota- 
toes by plowing up weeds and not planting 
potatoes. 

To think it war education in 1918-19 to have 
school Readers with stories of Paul Revere 
without one of John Pershing; with the story 
of a Saint Bernard in the Alps without one of 
Verdun “Belle” and “Ballyshannon”; of Paul 
Jones without one of “Our First Marines in 
France”; of Valley Forge without Belgian 
atrocities; of Benedict Arnold, the traitor, in 
1780, without mentioning Zimmerman’s treach- 
ery in 1917; of Sheridan’s ride without an ac- 
count of “Bill and Dick,” the ambulance he- 
roes; of the migration of birds without refer- 
ring to the war service of carrier pigeons and 
“Birds in No Man’s Land”; of the Spanish 
Armada without the naval triumphs of _ the 
World War; of Admiral Farragut and omitting 
Admiral Sims; of Grant and Lee without Foch 
and Haig; of the Monitor and Merrimac and 
omitting the U-boat destroyers; of Eskimo 
dogs in Alaska without telling of their glorious 
war service in France; of Lincoln’s famous 
letter to the mother of five boys without the 
infamous letter of the Kaiser to the mother of 
nine! 


*“Stories of Americans in the World War.” By Wil- 
liam H. Allen and Clare Kleiser. Issued by the Insti- 
tute of Civics, 51 Chambers Street, New York.City, and 
Journal of Education, 6 Beacon Street, Boston. Clota, 
50 cents; 30 cents in quantity. Board covers, 65 cents; 
40 cents in quantity. For schools, 40 cents for board 
covers and 30 cents for paper covers. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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We have never entered upon ahy service 
with greater patriotic ardor than we seek to 
promote the universal use of “Stories of Amer- 
cans in the World War.” 

We can imagine no combination of fifty-five 
stories and poems and _ fifty-six illustrations 
brought together in 176 pages more noble in 
sentiment, more patriotic in spirit, more inspir- 
ing in effect than are grouped in “Stories of 
Americans in the World War.” 

To place them in the hands of ten million 
school children will be the greatest patriotic 
service we can conceive. 

To have any child from the fourth to the 
eighth grade fail to read them is to us a 
tragedy, 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE 


One of the Big Seven organizations to profit 
by the $170,000,000 drive is the War Camp 
Community Service, Dr. H. S. Braucher, Chief 
Marshal of the forces. 

This is the least known to the contributors, 
probably, of any of the seven, but it is second 
to none in the importance of its work, It is to 
all other social war work what harmony is to 
melody. It is the last word in efficiency. It is 
profit by all by-products. It is the elimination 
of waste. It is adjutant of the brigade. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Jewish Welfare 
Board, the Salvation Army, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and other special mis- 
sions are to the entire public what the various 
churches are to the world. They create their 
own clientele in the army as the churches do in 
the community, but there are waste places, neg- 
lected areas. 

The War Camp Community Service makes it 
impossible for any needy one to escape. They 
look after the byways and hedges. They work 
wholly outside the camps and do nothing that 
is being done by any other society. They are 
in no possible sense the rival of any existing 
organization. They have selected their directors 
with skill. They train all their directors for ex- 
pert service. Their organization -has the entire 
country under observation. 

Each section of the country has a Regional 
Director with adequate office and field force. 
He knows every camp and cantonment and 
every place where soldiers, many or few, are 
stationed, and knows what the Red Cross, the 
Salvation Army, Patriotic Leagues, Y. M. C. 
A., Knights of Columbus, and other organiza- 
tions are doing and are not doing, to what ex- 
tent they are working together or pulling apart. 
The workers are expert community leaders. 
They are harmonizers of the key of G. 

Each region is subdivided into lesser regions, 
with one of these experts in charge. They can 
almost literally take the place of a Red Cross 
nurse, of a railroad dispenser of food and drink, 
a recreation leader, a leader of social clubs, 
straighten out a Boy Scout tangle, establish a 
reading room, speed up a Liberty Loan drive, 


or take the slack out of War Savings Stamp or 
Thrift Stamp drive, or prévent the falling 
through of a school garden movement. He can 
do and does do what everybody else can do and 
ought to do but doesn’t do for everyone for 
whom it should be done. 

The War Camp Community Service is the U- 
boat destroyer when it comes to purifying so- 
cial conditions for soldiers; a tank caterpillar 
when it comes to going through barbed wire 
obstructions of red tape; a sharpshooter when 
it is necessary to bring down a senseless crank; 
a periscope when it comes to seeing something 
that is not expected to be discovered; a carrier 
pigeon when it comes to sending a message 
over the heads of opinionated and prejudiced 
hypocrites. 


- 


LIEUT.-GOVERNOR MASON S. STONE 
The election of Dr. Mason S. Stone as lieuten- 

ant-governor of Vermont is most gratifying to 
his educational associates of the country. Dr. 
Stone was twice state superintendent of Ver- 
mont, quite an unusual experience. We recall 
only one other case, that of Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper of New York. Dr. Stone was state su- 
perintendent from 1892 to 1901, when he re- 
signed to become superintendent of schools in 
Manila, P. Il. He was state superintendent of 
Vermont again from 1905 to 1916, when he vol- 
untarily retired to enjoy a quiet life at his home 
in Montpelier. This new honor is as deserved 
as it must be gratifying. 


> 


A TREASURY OF WAR POETRY* 


Every teacher owes it to the children as well 
as to America, to all our Allies, and to Democ- 
racy, to keep the school life throbbing with pa- 
triotic verse. Here are 200 bits of poetry writ- 
ten by 100 men and women, mostly from the 
trench, the camp, the cantonment, or the canteen 
service. Some of the noble home folk have 
done their bit, notably Rudyard Kipling, Henry 
Van Dyke, Helen Gray Cone, Alfred Noyes, 
George Herbert Clark, Cecil Chesterton, Theo- 
dosia Garrison, Florence Earle Coates, Robert 
Grant, William Dean Howells, Herbert Kauf- 
man. 

For various reasons the two poems by Alan 
Seeger are the treasures of the volume. Any- 
one who loves the music of his lines, who appre- 
ciates what he gave when he gave himself to 
war service can but be thankful for these lines 
of his. They are worth the price of the book, 
and vastly more. Those who recall the spirit 
with which he went into the service, in which 
he went to his “rendezvous with Death” will be 
glad to shed tears anew over these prophetic 
lines of his :— 


“I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade, 

When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air— 


® “4 Treasury ef War Poetry.” British and American Poems of the 
World War, 1914-1917. Edited by George Herbert Clarke, University of 


Tennessee. Riverside Literature Series. Boston, New York, Chieago: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 280 pages. Price, 52 cents. 
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I have a rendezvous with Death 
When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 


* * * * 
“But I have a rendezvous with Death 
At midnight in some flaming town. 
When Spring trips north again this year, 
- And I to my pledged word am true, 
I shall not fail that rendezvous.” 

Personally the prize poem is the one by James 
Norman Hall on “The Cricketers of Flanders.” 
He was in our home so often in his Boston days. 
He was so true, so genuine, so altogether lov- 
able that we had a special pride in him. While in 
Boston he wrote his “Kitchener’s Mob,” which 
still stands unsurpassed in war reporting, and 


’ told the stories in his familiar, modest way be- 


fore they found their place in the Atlantic 
Monthly, before they were in covers. 

It was to our home that he wrote just before 
his first airplane tragedy, and to us the days are 
long awaiting for some word that shall tell of 
him, living in an enemy hospital, or on the flight 
that has no earthly ending. 

These lines which George Herbert Clarke has 
preserved in this “A Treasury of War Poetry” 
have a personal flavor. In everything he has 
written he is highly appreciative of the British, 
as in “The Cricketers of Flanders” :— 

“The first to climb a parapet 

With ‘cricket balls’ in either hand; 

The first to vanish in the smoke 

Of God-forsaken No-Man’s-Land. 


** * * 

“Full forty yards I’ve seen them throw 

With all that nicety of aim 

They learned on British cricket-fields. 

Ah, bombing is a British game. 
Shell-hole to shell-hole, trench to trench, 
Looking them over with an eye 

As true as though it were a game 

And friends were having tea close by.” 


ALL HONOR TO DR. SHANKLIN 


Dr. William A. Shanklin, president of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, has 
rendered America and the American army a 
great service by telling the truth about the liars 
who thought anything was justifiable in their 
cause. Dr. Shanklin does not hesitate to call a 
spade a spade when he deals with those who 
defamed the American soldiers “over there.” 


' This is the first gentleman’s army the world has 


ever seen. 

Among 2,000,000 men drafted from all ranks 
of life there have been men who have gone 
wrong, as there have been among temperance 
reformers, evangelists, and clergymen of all de- 
nominations. It would be as truthful to judge 
all Protestant clergymen by Richeson and his 
kind as to judge the army by the sporting ele- 
ment that enjoys Paris. Dr. Shanklin has 
earned the gratitude of all truth-loving Ameri- 
cans. 


AN INFLUENZA TRAGEDY 


The influenza was serious enough from any 


standpoint, but in one respect it was tragic. 
Every city made an heroic drive in the closing 
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weeks of last school year to induce boys to re- 
sist the temptation to look for a job. In gen- 
eral there was a great success and a large 
number of these boys started in heroically in 
September. Then came the influenza and 
schools were closed and the boys went to work, 
and many of them are staying on these jobs 
and will not be “pried loose.” It was one thing 
to persuade a boy not to go to work but quite 
another to get him to leave a good job. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT GRAHAM 
President Edward K. Graham of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina died at the University 
on October 26 of influenza. Dr. Graham was 
but forty-two years of age and had been presi- 
dent of the University four years, making an 
unusual record of progressive efficiency. He 
was a native of North Carolina, and except for 
post-graduate work in Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, his student and professional 
life had been in that state, where he had be- 


come a spirited and wholesome leader of pub- 
lic thought. . 


A RESULT OF BRITISH VISITORS 
It will be more than one generation before 
self-respecting English or American students 
will enroll in German universities. British 
will study here and Americans will study in 
England. The present educational visitation 
has this in mind. Both the entertainers and 


the entertained demonstrate this on every oc- 
casion, 


FOR REAL EQUAL PAY 

- It doth appear that the world-famous Equal 
Pay triumph in New York City has been foully 
dealt with somewhere and that innumerable 
women teachers are doing the same work as 
men and receiving from $300 to $500 less sal- 
ary. Unless all signs fail there will be a hot 
time in Albany by and by. 


John Mitchell, ex-vice-president A. F. L., and 
ex-president United Mine Workers of America, 
says: “Almost. every disturbance in the ranks 
of organized labor can be traced back to some 
connection with the saloon.” 


_ Grain sunk by submarines last year was 
eight million bushels. Grain used by American 


brewers last year sixty-eight million 
bushels. 


Practically every city in the Union has 
eliminated the Pro-German propaganda books. 
The slaughter has been ruthless. 

In New York state it is a misdemeanor for a 
school official to hand a Pro-German book to a 
pupil. 

Railroad employees bought bonds to the 
amount of $164,992,150. 

A thousand-horsepower motor is the latest war 
speed demonstration. 


There is no reference library in any common 
school in Germany. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


SUING FOR PEACE. 


Not rebuffed by President Wilson’s flat re- 
fusal to enter into peace negotiations with Aus- 
tria-Hungary, that government sent two fresh 
entreaties the past week, one addressed to the 
President, expressing acceptance of all the 
President’s conditions, a readiness to enter at 
once upon peace negotiations “without awaiting 
the result of other negotiations,” and a willing- 
ness to agree to an immediate armistice upon all 
Austro-Hungarian fronts. The second was ad- 
dressed to Secretary Lansing, urging him to 
“intervene with the President” to secure favor- 
able action on the earlier appeal. These _ re- 
peated entreaties show the desperate condition 
in which the Austro-Hungarian government 
finds itself and were rightly interpreted as a 
prelude to unconditional surrender. 


THE AUSTRIAN COLLAPSE. 


The military collapse of Austria seems to be 
complete. Over a front of more than forty 
miles, from the Brentz to the middle reaches of 
the Piave River, the Italian, French, British and 
American armies have driven the Austrians in 
headlong flight from the mountain passes 
towards the Austrian frontier and across the 
plains east of the Piave. Official reports de- 
scribe them as streaming in confusion down the 
mountain valley in an attempt to reach and 
cross the Tagliamento. More than 80,000 pris- 
oners and more than 300 guns have been cap- 
tured by the Allied forces. The Austrian gov- 
ernment announced to the Italian government 
that it was prepared to evacuate Italian ter- 
ritory, but Italy replied that the offer came too 
late. Mindful of all the havoc which the in- 
vaders have caused, Italy chose to drive the 
Austrians out by force rather than accept evac- 
uation by agreement. 


A NEW HUNGARY. 


Out of the prevailing chaos among the Cen- 
tral Powers there seems to be a promise of the 
emergence of a new Hungary. Count Michael 
Karolyi, president of the Hungarian Independ- 
ent party, after a conference with the leaders of 
that party, has framed a program which calis 
for the abolition of the present parliamentary 
system; the establishment of guarantees for a 
free political Hungary; the recall of the Hun- 
garian troops and termination of the war; the 
abandonment of the German alliance; the dis- 
solution of the Hungarian lower House, with 
subsequent elections by direct and secret ballot, 
both of male and female voters; suppression of 
the censorship and the establishment of freedom 
of speech, the press and public meetings; and 
recognition of the new states of Ukraine, Po- 
land, Czecho-Sloyakia, the South Slays and 
German Austria. It is not strange that Em: 


peror Charles declined to accept so radical a 
program, but that he should be ready to parley 


with Karolyi and even to consider his appoint- 
ment as premier of Hungary is significant. 


TURKEY’S UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 


The armistice accepted by Turkey on October 
31 was a complete and unconditional surrender. 
It included the opening of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus, access to the Black Sea; Allied 
occupation of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus 
forts; the surrender of all Allied prisoners of 
war and all interned Armenians; the immediate 
demobilization of the Turkish army; the sur- 
render of all war vessels; the right to occupy 
all strategic points; the control of wireless, tele- 
graph and cable stations; the surrender of all 
garrisons to the nearest Allied commander, and 
of all ports; the deportation of all Austrians and 
Germans, and the cessation of all relations with 
the Central Powers. This surrender completely 
eliminates Turkey as a fighting force and ends 
her long vassalage to Germany. 


THE AIRCRAFT SCANDALS. 


Ex-Judge Hughes’s report of the investigation 
of the aircraft scandals was made public at a 
time when the public mind was too absorbed in 
the war and in the peace parleys to receive the 
attention which its importance deserved; but it 
disclosed unscrupulous methods on the part of 
certain army officers, a great waste of money, 
and enormous profits of contractors under the 
cost-plus system. The report recommended 
criminal prosecution of three army officers on 
the ground that they transacted business with 
corporations in which they were financially in- 
terested. It also recommended court martial 
proceedings against Colonel Deeds for sending 
confidential information to former business as- 
sociates, and for giving out false reports of air- 
craft production. It criticised the retention by 
Henry Ford, as chief of his drafting department, 
of a pro-German named Emde, and quoted Mr. 
Ford’s explanation that this was a time when 
every man was called on to make some sort of 
sacrifice, and that perhaps the man referred to 
was making his sacrifice in the making of draw- 
ings for the Liberty ‘motor, to be used _ ulti- 
mately against Germany. 


A PRETENCE OF INVESTIGATION. 


In an attempt to sustain its assertion that no 
unnecessary destruction of property in the 
towns and cities evacuated by its forees had been 
committed before departure, the German gov- 
ernment has appointed a commission of inquiry, 
which may be counted upon to report that 
everything was left in the best of order. The 
insincerity of this pretended investigation is sug- 
gested by the fact that the official appointed as 
its head is the very man who ordered the exe- 
cution of Edith Cavell, The fact is that the 
whole region along which the German retreat 


Continued on page 475. 
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THE MOTIVE IN ARITHMETIC 


Continued from page 461. 


results from large classes in crowded rooms, 
seems like putting an undue strain on a teach- 
er’s honesty and his loyalty to the authorities. 
In the great majority of such cases the teacher 
himself would rather produce good results by 
happier means, but he knows not how to suc- 
ceed. And when occasionally a teacher, believ- 
ing in other methods than compulsion, struggles 
hard in such schools to achieve results from 
children used to the compulsory régime, are his 
efforts not often to some extent frustrated by a 


_head who comes in occasionally to cane every 


child whose sums are wrong? When a teacher 
is suspected in such schools of not exercising 
sufficient compulsion, the head steps in to “put 
things right.” This old régime is dying, but it 
is not yet dead. Behind it is the wrong idea, 
the idea that most children will do arithmetic 
only because they must; that none save bright 
children, good at figuring, can enjoy arithmetic. 

Many teachers and many schools run the 
teaching of arithmetic on totally different lines 
and yet secure good results. How is _ this 
achieved? The secret appears to be that we 
often fail to realize the reinforcements we 
teachers can receive from our children. In 
every human child are certain natural desires 
which prompt energetic actions outside school. 
Is it impossible to yoke these desires to the ser- 
vice of arithmetic? 

Nearly every child loves a puzzle, enjoys dis- 
covering how to accomplish a piece of work 
never performed before. If only we could make 
arithmetic lessons more like puzzle-solving 
games, part of our difficulty would be overcome. 
But there are hindrances in the way. Puzzles 
become sums, the game becomes a task, when 
failure invariably means punishment or censure, 
or when the aim is mere preparation for an ex- 
amination. Another difficulty is that much of 
the new work children cannot find out for them- 
selves; work demonstrated cannot arouse the 
puzzle instinct. Then, too, in working lessons 
on familiar topics, only the brighter pupils are 
able to tackle problems for themselves. The 
other children must be told what to do, and to 


‘be told how to solve a puzzle spoils the game. 


The answer to the first point is that with chil- 
dren accustomed to the régime of fear it will 
take time to produce a happier atmosphere, but 
that when this atmosphere has been produced. 
the puzzle-loving instinct will be a magnificent 
aid to us in teaching arithmetic. It is not of 
much use with the majority of a class until fresh 
air and sunshine have replaced the fogs of fear 
and the mists of suspicion. The answer to the 
second difficulty is that children truly can find 
out how to do new work in arithmetic if the 
work be subdivided into easy stages, that even 
those weaker children who do not discover the 
new for themselves, when they have once tried 
to discover it, are more interested in the teach- 
er’s demonstration, or, preferably, in their 
friends’ solutions. In other words, when we 
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“waste time” in letting children attempt new 
work by themselves, we are replacing forced 
labor by voluntary effort, and the time wasted 
for a moment will be recovered when our pupils 
are once into the steady pace of the work. The 
answer to the third point can be fully taken 
only in the succeeding chapter; the problem is 
really the problem of providing harder puzzles 
for quick children, easier ones for children of 
mediocre ability, and very simple ones for the 
weaklings of our classes. No one can be ex- 
pected to go on loving puzzles if they never 
come out in his hand. If children, too, acquire 
this attitude to arithmetic, they may be mor¢ 
safely entrusted with answers than we often 
suspect, even trusted to use an answer to help 
them to do a difficult sum. “Copying” would 
be practically non-existent; but we shall return 
to this matter a little later. In conclusion, we 
may note that the most frequent reason for a 
bright pupil’s love of arithmetic is the satisfac- 
tion of his natural desire to solve a puzzle or 
make some fresh discovery. 


Another natural desire in the child which is 
really helpful to us in arithmetic is his love of 
playing at being a “grown-up.” For children 
all that pertains to adult life has a certain 
romantic attraction; dolls are mothered, schools 
are taught, soldiers are drilled, the sick are given 
medicine, operations are performed, marriages 
and funerals are held with equal enjoyment. 
The child is vastly interested in life, although he 
is frequently uninterested in school. We have 
only to remember the games we loved the best 
when we were children, our passionate desire to 
be considered really grown-up, our wonderings 
as to our future careers, to realize that anything 
that can be shown to have to do with adult life 
has a charm of its own for every child. But in 
the earlier parts of this book we have seen how 
important a part arithmetic plays in the doings 
of adults, how arithmetic can be so taught that 
it is kept in touch with human life. If, in be- 
ginning ‘each new topic, we take pains to give 
our pupils an inkling of its value for life, and if, 
in the few cases where this is impossible, we 
ask them to accept our word that the new work 
is valuable, and later take time to indicate its 
value, we shall find that a sense of the “worth- 
whileness” of arithmetic will be developed even 
in our weaker pupils and will stimulate all to 
greater effort. Here is a motive for willing toil 
most potent in its working, most safe in its 
effects on children. It cannot too often be re- 
peated that arithmetic is not for examinations 
or inspections, but: for life. 

If our pupils had been taught all their arith- 
metic by methods which satisfy the natural 
human desires we have just indicated, probably 
little else in the way of motive would be neces- 
sary. Occasionally, from time to time, with 
awkward individuals or with ordinary individ- 
uals under awkward circumstances, voluntary 
effort would for a brief time be replaced by 
forced labor. The wiser the teacher, the wider 
the range of his understanding and sympathy 
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and the surer his touch on human weakness and 
misery, the less frequently will he require to re- 
sort to compulsion. He will regard it always 
as something to be regretted, though he will 
admit that from time to time it was the best 
possible under the circumstances. If he can 


develop some method of allowing the class as a 
whole to decide when compulsion is necessary 
and how force is to be applied, he will secure 
the greatest possible effect from its use. After 
all, even sensible adults resent compulsion by 


superior beings much more than compulsion by 
their peers! 


Not peace negotiations but surrender.—Woodrow Wilson, President. 


a 


COMMUNITY SINGING 


BY JOHN MCNAUGHT 


By order of the War Department all regi- 
mental bands in the American army are to have 
fifty pieces; bandmasters are to have the rank 
of lieutenant; members of bands are to be re- 
lieved of all other duties so as to have ample 
time for practice. Walter Damrosch is to as- 
sist in devising means of bringing the bands up 
to date and perfected. 

Stanton H. King has been appointed by the 
Navy Department to instruct sailors in the ser- 
vice of cargo ships in the almost lost art of 
chanty singing. 

There is under consideration in the House 
of Representatives a bill providing for the es- 
tablishment of a national conservatory of music 
with incidental control of standards of music 
teaching throughout the United States. 

The Metropolitan Opera in New York has 
excluded German operas for the season and 
will, in place of Wagner> present this winter 
two operas by American librettists and com- 
posers, The Boston Symphony concerts will 
exclude German music and give distinction to 
American music. 


Out-of-door concerts in larger eastern cities 
have been marked during the summer by an 
increased practice of community singing. On 
the day the news came of Pershing’s victory 
at St. Mihiel a small group started singing 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” in the City Hall 
park in New York, and in a short time a 
crowd, estimated to number upwards of 20,000, 
joined in. At a Saturday concert in the 
stadium on the Common in Boston 40,000 
people joined in singing hymns and popular 
songs. 

War correspondents in France report that 
while American soldiers continue to sing the 
catchy tunes of home they are clearly com- 
ing under the influence of French music. There 
is an increasing demand among them for good 
music from the military bands. An Associated 
Press dispatch says: “The army authorities have 
learned that music is a big part of the war. 
The men want it, and they appreciate good 


music as is shown by the large gatherings at 
the concerts. Good music is a tonic to the 
units relieved from the front lines, and wearied 
troops strengthen up inwardly and outwardly 
when they are played into rest camps after ac- 
tion.—Sacramento Union. 
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WAR GARDENING 


Patriots of the United States planted 5,285,- 
000 war gardens in 1918 and raised a crop val- 
ued at $525,000,000, according to estimates by 
the National War Garden Commission. This 
was an increase of fifty-one per cent. over the 
amount grown in 1917 when the movement was 
inaugurated and when there were 3,500,000 war 
gardens with a product whose yalue was placed 
at $350,000,000. As a result of the garden cam- 
paign and consequent conservation work, 1,450,- 
000,000 quart jars of canned vegetables and 
fruit have been saved. 

Under the plans of the allied food controllers, 
who held a conference in London, seventy 
per cent. of the deficiency in essential foodstuffs 
of the allied countries must be supplied from 
North America. <A statement by the Canada 
food board issued after this conference declares 
the food situation still demands “that the great- 
est possible use be made of the produce of war 
gardens and of vegetables of all kinds.” 

To help meet this demand the war gardener 
is making bigger plans for 1919. 

The war garden is one of the important fac- 
tors which is helping to bring the allied nations 
closer together. They are being united in a 
common brotherhood which has for its purpose 
and as its motto the feeding of the armies and 
the peoples who are backing them in their fight 
to make the world “a decent place to live in.” 
The National War Garden Commission has co- 
operated closely during the season of 1918 with 
the Canada food board in encouraging and aid- 
ing the cultivation of all the “slacker land” of 
back yards and vacant lots in city, town and 
village. 
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STUDY PLAN FOR “CRANFORD”—(II.) 
BY JESSICA J. HASKELL 
CHAPTER VII. 
57. Explain: Elite; passée; ci-devant; John 


. Bullish; Exeter; Queen Adelaide; King Wil- 


liam; Savoy biscuits; mandarins. 

58. What would we say now in place of “the 
Miss Barkers”? 

59. Who was the “officer in the time of the 
American war’? 

60. What is the source of “my prophetic 
soul”? 

61. Explain: “Spadille from Manille.” 


62. Explain Mr. ffoulkes’ theory of capital 
letters. 
63. Who was Hogart? 
64. Are any new characters introduced in 
this chapter? 
65. Describe Mrs. Jamieson. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
66. What was Miss Pole’s social difficulty? 
67. What is meant by the “Peerage”? 
68. What is the meaning of “County fami- 
lies”? 
69. Why did Miss Pole appear to hold Scotch 
barons in contempt? 
70. Who was Louis Quatorze? 
71. Explain: Pembroke table; Stonehenge; 
savoir faire; ombre. 
72. What was the attitude of the village 
towards Lady Glenmire? 
73. How is it a very human one? 
%4. What constituted elegance of dress in 
Cranford? 
75. Describe the call. 
76. What was the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill? 
CHAPTER IX. 
7?. What interrupted the narrator’s inter- 
course with Cranford? 
78. What was the character of Miss Matty’s 
letter? 
79. What was the occasion of the narrator’s 
visit to Cranford? 
80. Explain: “From Michaelmas to Lady 
Day.” 
81. What is the meaning of the reference to 
Wombwell? 
82. Explain: Minuets de la cour; death 
watch; chapeau bras. 
83. Explain: Thaddeus of Warsaw; Hun- 
garian Brothers; Witch of Endor. 
84. Who was Queen Charlotte? 
85. Who were the Gunnings? 
CHAPTER X. 
86. How is the transition from the preced- 
ing paragraph made? 
87. Why was there panic in Cranford? 
88. How had Miss Pole protected herself? 
89. What was Miss Matty’s plan for dis- 
covering an intruder? 
90. Who was Madame de Stael? 
91. Explain: Mr. Denon; Philomel; Italian 
irons; spillikens; Cheltenham; videlicet; cold- 
pigged; mulled. 
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92. What anti-climax in the chapter? 
CHAPTER XI. 

93. How was the missing Signor Brunoni 
discovered? 

94. Explain: Sanded; mountebank; dictum; 
pice; Aga. 

95. What was Mrs. Brown’s story? 

96. What hint of a surprise in store? Is it 
too plain? 

97. Why had Miss Matty refused Mr. Hol- 
brook ? 

98. What atmosphere does the dream-child 
lend to the tale? 


CHAPTER Xil. 


99. What difficulty did the narrator en- 
counter in search of information concerning 
Peter? 

100. What did she learn? 

101. What marriage was announced and how 
is the announcement received by Cranford? 
102. What was “Lalla Rookh’’? 

103. Explain: - Piéce de résistance; Tintock 
lap; mésalliance. 

104. What humor in the chapter? 

105. With. what reference does it end and 
why? 

CHAPTER XIII. 


106. Explain: Thomas the postman’s unique 
method of delivering mail. 

107. What purpose did Miss Jenkyns consider 
he served? 

108. What was the narrator’s opinion of a 
man’s letter? 

109. What was Miss Matty’s letter? What 
did it forebode? 

110. Relate the incident of the five pound 
note. 

111. What effect did the bank failure have 
upon Miss Matty’s fortunes? 

112. Explain: Welly stawed; nowt. 

CHAPTER XIV. 


113. How did Miss Matty take her altered 
circumstances ? 

114. Explain: Rubric; Mammon; “Ah, vous 
dirai-je”; couchant; oaf; comfits. 

115. How did Martha show her loyalty? 

116. What equipment had Miss Matty for 
earning her living? 

117. Had her education been practical? 

118. What plan did Martha make? 

119. How did Cranford ladies try to help? 
120. What other plan was formed? 

121. What is the narrator’s name? Has it 
been given before? 


CHAPTER XV. 


122. Who decided Miss Matty’s social status 
and on what grounds? 

123. What were the two chief traits of Miss 
Matty’s character shown in her business deal- 
ings? 

124. How did she succeed? 

125. Who appeared? 

126. What changes followed Peter’s arrival? 

127. Explain: Tram-oil; Baron Munchausen. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

128. How did Cranford receive Peter? 

129. Explain: Sinbad; Father of the- Faithful. 
130. How were friendliness and harmony 
restored to Cranford? 

GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

131. How has the author made use of her 
experience ? 

132. What do we know of her after reading 
the book? 


133. Comment on the humor of the tale; its 
pathos; its style. 

134. What is “Cranford’s” place in literature? 
III. Composition topics. 

A. Choose some chapter and dramatize it. 

B. Write a chapter in similar vein on your 
own town. 

C. Write a letter from Miss Matty to Miss 
Smith. Write Miss Smith’s answer. 

D. Write a detailed criticism of “Cranford.” 
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BOOK TABLE 


SOUS LES ARMES. With introduction, notes and 
vocabulary. By Captain Marcel Moraud, Lic. és L., lec- 
turer in French, University of Toronto, formerly lec- 
turer in French, George Washington University. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 234 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

For many reasons this is a noteworthy book. It ap- 
pears just as our colleges are organizing units of the 
Students Army Training Corps, in which it is natural 
that instruction in French should be given the soldiers 
and future officers, and is particularly timely on that ac-. 
count. Its material is well suited for such instruction, 
as may be gleaned from the title, “Under Arms.” 
Its editor is a gallant French soldier, formerly attached 
to the French High Commission in Washington, as well 
as an experienced teacher and thorough scholar. Most 
important, it is highly interesting and instructive, written 
in current, usable French, and containing extracts from 
works not readily available in this country, mainly ac- 
counts of eyewitnesses of the events described. Among 
ithe authors represented are great names like Maurice 
Barrés, Pierre Loti, René Bazin, Henry Bordeaux and 
Anatole France, and lesser, but no less honorable, ones 
like Paul Lintier, the author of the simple “Ma Piece,” 
who has since been killed at the front. 

M. Moraud has aimed, in these extracts, “to give an idea 
of the war as it is—a composite of the harshest real- 
ism and of the highest idealism; to illustrate some of its 
most famous episodes, and finally to give an insight into 
the soul of the men whose spirit remains unbroken after 
four years of danger, weariness, privation and suffering.” 
‘The chapter headings show how this plan has been car- 
ried out: Mobilization, First Combats, The Retreat, The 
Battle of the Marne, The Race for the Sea, The War of 
Positions, Verdun, The Combatants, and In the Trenches 
(1917-18). There is not a “dry” page in the whole book, 
nor one that can fail to stir the pulses of red-blooded 
and high-minded American youth. The editor has pro- 
vided an introduction, notes, biographical notes on the 
authors represented, and a vocabulary, all competently 
done. “Sous les Armes” should be used in every institu- 
tion having the S. A. T. C., and can be used with profit 
in any French class. 


THE TRAGEDY OF TRAGEDIES. By Henry Field- 
ing. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by James 
‘'T. Hillhouse, Ph.D., University of Minnesota. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Price, $3, net. 

In proportion to the growth of prejudice against Ger- 
man literature grows the devotion to British masterpieces. 
It is not alone prejudice against everything German but 
a sense of humiliation that in so many things, educational 
and scientific, we accepted German propaganda claims at 
their face value. So keen is the humiliation that every- 
thing German is regarded as treacherous and our own 
estimate is suspicious to ourselves. We have put a liter- 
‘ary and scientific barrage between us and Germany. 

“The Tragedy of Tragedies,” by that master of satire, 
Fielding, needs little more than its title to commend it 
to those of us who enjoy a good-natured and very keen 
and searching burlesque. The play is full of allusion and 
reference to contemporary gossip in the literary and the- 
atrical circles in London; it delighted Lamb, Hazlitt, and 
Sir Walter Scott, and was given as late as 1854 by the 
Harvard Hasty Pudding Society, with Phillips Brooks in 
the cast. The original version of this work, entitled 
“The Tragedy of Tom Thumb,” in two acts, was first 
produced in 1730 with such marked success that in 1731 
Fielding elaborated it into three acts with a preface and 
motes, containing further burlesque and poking fun at 


dramatic criticism. Both versions are included in Mr. 

Hillhouse’s present edition. 

INDIAN HEROES AND GREAT CHIEFTAINS. By 
Charles A. Eastman. Boston: Little, Brown i 
With illustrations from photographs. Price, $1.25, net. 
Dr. Eastman, a gentleman of these days, a brilliant 

platform man, a delightful writer, is at the same time— 
though it is not easy to believe it—a full-blooded Sioux. 
In this volume he tells the stories of fifteen Indian chiefs, 
many of whom, like Sitting Bull and Rain-in-the-face, 
are well known to Americans. All of them were strong, 
brave men, many of them were famous scouts and fight- 
ers, and all were also mighty hunters, for that is the first 
ambition of any Indian lad, and usually the first fame he 
attains. Their lives, even as little children, were full of 
adventures, always thrilling, and frequently humorous. 
Sometimes they met enemy bands and only escaped by 
native wit and ingenuity; they had frequent encounters 
with wild animals, such as a buffalo or grizzly bear or 
mountain lion; they endured what to us seems extreme 
hardship in order to attain those qualities which are 
most admirable in the race,—fearlessness, courage, en- 
ergy and physical strength and vigor. The Boy Scouts 
and Camp Fire Girls go back to these Indian tribes for 
many of the crafts they practice, and will appreciate 
thoroughly these stories ot real Indians who were mas- 
ters and leaders among their own people. 


HAPPY TALES FOR STORY TIME. By Eleanor L. 
Skinner and Ada M. Skinner. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 180 pp. Full page illustrations in color by 
Maginel Wright Enright. Price, 64 cents. 

Just to glance at the titles of the stories in this charm- 
ing artistic book is to wish that every child might have 
a copy. And the stories themselves, “The Kitten That 
Forgot How to Mew,” “The Little Pig that Grumbled,” 
“The Rag Doll’s Christmas,” “The Pony Engine,” these 
and many others are all as delightful as their titles sug- 
gest. 

Most of the stories given here are new to the school 
reading public. 


NOT TAPS, BUT REVEILLE. By Robert Gordon 
Anderson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cents. 

If you need the most patriotic thrill in the thought of 
the boys who have gone “over there,” read this book 
which you can read in fifteen minutes despite the tears. 
Few books have been written that have in as beautiful 
a way told the story of the lad who wrote his mother be- 
fore he volunteered: “We know , mother mine, that death 
is but the door to something better.” 


PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS FOR SUPPLEMENT- 
ARY READING. Edited by Edwin DuBois Shurter. 
New York: Lloyd Adams Noble. Price, paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1. 

This is a collection of many prose and poetic selections 
relating to the Great War, calculated to inspire a love of 
country and quicken patriotism. 


Healthy, Strong, wye hemeay 
Beaut ful E es many years before it was - 


offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Uur Paysicians an¢ 
fuaranteed by them as a Reiiable Reiief for Byes that Nee 

Care. Try itin you: Kyes and in Baby’s Byes—No Smarting- 

Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept nu 
Bnbstitute, and if injerested write tor Book ot the Bye Free 
MURINE EVE EDY CON Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS «| 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER, 


Colorado Education Association. 
J. A. Sexson, president, Sterling; H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 232 Century 
building, Denver. 


6-8: Western Division at Grand 


Junction. 


7-9: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
Eastern Division at Denver. 


6-7-8: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 


sociation. Montpelier. President, 
Margaret R. Kelley, Derby, Vt.; 
secretary, Florence Wellman, 


Brattleboro. Vt. 

6-9: Minnesota Educational 
tion. St. Paul. E. A, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., 


7, 8, 9: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation meetings to be held simul- 
taneously at Topeka, Salina, 
Wichita and _ Pittsburg. Presi- 
dent, J. O. Hall, Hutchinson. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Pinet, Topeka. 

, 8 9: Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. 


11-12: National Association of State 
Universities. Chicago, Illinois. 
President, Guy Potter Benton, Bur- 
lington, Vt.; secretary, Frank L 
MeVey. Lexington, Ky. 

15-16: Joint Convention of New 
England Association of School Su- 
perintendents, Massachusetts Su- 
perintendents’ Association, Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Asseciation and 
American Institute of Instruction. 
Francis McSherry. secretary-treas- 
urer of New England Association 
of School Superintendents. 

21, 22, 23: High School Conference. 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. 


FEBRUARY. 


24-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A. Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. Cc. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent.of schools, Buffalo. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The third meeting of 
those interested in the formation 
of a Greater Boston Classical Club 
was held at Boston University on 
November 2, Albert S. Perkins, 
temporary chairman. A _ constitu- 
tion was adopted, and upon recom- 
mendation of the nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of Dr. J. E. 
Burke, assistant superintendent of 
Boston; Professor A. H. Rice of 
Boston University and Earl M. 
Taylor of the Koxbury Latin 
School, the following officers were 
elected: President, Henry Penny- 
packer, Head Master Boston Latin 
School; vice-presidents, Dr. Ellen 
F Pendle: on. president Wellesley 
College; Professor A. H. Rice. Bos- 
ton University ; Professor Clifford 
H. Moore, Harvard University; 
secretary, Clarence W. Gleason, 
Roxbury Latin School: treasurer, 
Thornton Jenkins, Head Master 
Malden High School: censor, Albert 


=. Perkins, Dorchester High 
School. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


KEENE. The Keene Normal 
School has ground _ for encourage- 
ment because of this year’s enroll- 
ment. There are  seventy-four 
seniors where there were only sixty- 
three last year and seventy juniors 
against eighty-two of last year. Six 
post graduates makes the total regis- 
tration for this year 150 as compared 
with 163 in 1917. This is a falling 
off of slightly less than eight per 
cent. 

This is due in part without doubt 
to the campaigning of the State De- 
partment, superintendents, high 
school principals and the normal 
school directors to keep up the sup- 
ply of elementary teachers. 

It is also without doubt due in part 
to the introduction of two new 
possibilities into the school curricu- 
lum through the making over of 
the three-year junior high course, 
which has been in operation for two 
years. This course has been’ so 
modified as to allow students to study 
especially to fit themselves for the 
teaching of home economics or com- 
mercial subjects in the high schools. 

The -introduction of these courses 
has opened new opportunities to girls 
in New Hampshire, and several who 
were intending to go out of the state 
for their training have registered 
for these courses. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Orville Gould 
Wheeler was one of the * shining 
marks of the influenza and its fatal 
pneumonia. Mr. Wheeler was at the 
time of his death, October 16, busi- 
ness manager for the Students’ Army 
Training Corps for the New York dis- 
trict. He died at his home in Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Wheeler was born in Bur- 
lington, Vt., where his father, H. O. 
Wheeler, was long time superintendent. 
He was a graduate of the University 
of Vermont. His life work prior to 
the war service was with school book 
houses, Silver, Burdett & Company, 
Longmans, Green & Co., G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons and Allyn and Bacon, 
with whom he was when he went to 
war work. 


The School Art League of 10 East 
47th Street is conducting a series of 
lectures for young people for the 
present season. These talks for ele- 
mentary pupils are free and will be 
illustrated by drawings made before 
the children and by lantern slides. 

The high school pupils pay only a 
ten-cent fee to become junior mem- 
bers of the Art League. They are 
then given tickets for the four mem- 
bers’ lectures which are scheduled 
on the list and also free tickets for 
the exhibition at the National Acad- 
— and the New York Water Color 

The league is endeavoring to do a 
helpful piece of work in stimulating 


the school children to an interest in: 

the art of the city and the great mu- 

seums. 
The following is a list of the lec- 
tures still to be given:— 

November 16 — 2 p. m., at Metro- 
politan Musevm, for elementary- 
pupils. “Michelangelo, the Mas- 
ter,” by M. Rose Collins. 

November 23—11.30 a. m., at Metro- 
polita: Museum, for members and 
high school pupils. “Some Great 
Paintings in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum,” by James P. Haney. 

November 23 “— 2 p. m., at Metro- 
politan Musevm, for elementary 
pupils. “Velazquez, Painter of 
Princes,” by M. Rose Collins. 

November 30—2 p. m., at Metro- 
politan Museum, for elementary 
pupils. “Joan of Arc,” by M. Rose 
Collins. 

December 7—2 p. m., at Metropolitan 
Museum, for elementary pupils, 

“Marco Polo, the Great Traveler,” 
by Louis Weinberg. 

December 14—i1 a. m., at Fine Arts 
Building, for high school pupils. 
“National Academy of Design 
Exhibition,” by James P. Haney. 

December 14—2 at Metro- 
politan Museum, for elementary 
pupils. “Perneb. the Egyptian,” by 
James P. Haney. 


NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. Re-adjustment of the 
remaining educational conferences. 
between the Committee on Education 
of the House of the last Legislature 
and professional educators was an- 
nounced by Assemblyman John E. 
Gill, chairman of the committee. 

Three conferences remain ‘to be 
held, one on November 16, which will 
be between the committee and the 
staff of the State Department of 
Education, normal school principals 
and teachers, and the helping teach- 
ers of the state; one on November 
23, with members of the State Fed- 
eration of District School Boards, of 
which there are about 450 in the 
state; and the last on December 7, 
with the State Board of Education. 

Mr. Gill announced that after the 
conference on December 7 a sum- 
mary of suggestions to be embodied 
in the new school law to be drafted 
by the committee will be prepared 
for consideration at at least six mass 
meetings in various sections of the 
state, for the purpose of discussing 
the tentative draft of the new law im 
public and to get the lay viewpoint 
as to what the act should contain. 

In connection with the work of 
preparing for the drafting of the 
new educational law, Mr. Gill and 
Dr. Calvin N. Kendall will shortly 
visit Albany, where they will study 
the features of the new educational 
act in New York State. 

Mr. Gill will discuss the need of a 
new educational law at a meeting of 
the Principals’ Association of Newark, 
A be held the evening of November 
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Our boys and girls are as appreciative of the 
message Music brings to them as they are of 
the story, the poem, the novel, or the play. 
Standard musical selections are compositions 
which express in tones thoughts about things 
imaginative or real. The music may represent 
the dancing of fairies, the rippling of waters, 
the sighing of the wind, the patter of rain, or 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs, all of which may 
be found on Columbia Records. 


address, and mail to 


Woolworth Bidg., New York City 
UJ M B \ Please send the following literature : 5 
. Check subject desired 
Columbia School Grafonola 


with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 


table may be locked in pushmobile. 
Either Oak or Mahogany. New York 


Music’s Message 


Educational Department 


Graphophone Co. ° 
Woolworth Building 


“Music Moods,” a basis for Music Appreciation, 
is a twenty-four page bulletin that gives to the 
teacher, or the parent, the means of bringing 
music to children so that they find in it a sym- 
bolism related to their own fund of stories and 
general experiences. Music may be made to 
touch every activity of child-life in such a way 
that gradually it becomes as intelligible and full 
of meaning to children as is spoken language. 
The method stimulates interest chiefly through 
mood, and the appeal is through the imagination. 


Columbia School Grafonola 


and Columbia Educational Records bring to boys and girls the op- 
portunity to develop to the fullest extent the power to hear, in 
music, the complement of their inner and outer experiences. 

Music Moods Bulletin and other Colum- 

bia Educational Literature, as shown in 

the coupon, will be sent to you free of “as 

charge. Cut the coupon, fill in name and Gro 


Clip this ccvupcn end mail tcdey. 


| COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO., 
Educational Department, 


| School Grafonola Catalog O 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Government Restriction Applies Only To 


INWNew Text Books 


The war order cutting the production of text books in half 


applies only to newly published books, we are now ad- 
vised, so the situation is not so serious as it appeared, but 


The Fact FRemains 


That your school books need protection now more than 


ever, and 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


F will give them that protection. 


MILES C., HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BELLEVUE. W. Espey Albig, 
formerly principal of schools, Belle- 
vue, Penn., laid aside his work in 
Pennsylvania to assume new duties 
and responsibilities offered to him by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is at present located 
in Chicago. 

BUTLER. Superintendent Frank 
A. McClung of Butler County has 
issued to his teachers several com- 
munications of vital importance—one 
a letter in which he brings to the at- 


TEACHERS-GET U.S. 
GOVERNMENT WAR JOBS 
All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examina- 
tions soon to be held throughout tne 
entire country. War necessitates 
thousands appointments. The posi- 
tions pay from $1,100 to $1,500; have 
short hours and annual vacations. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Department Y257, Rochester. 
for large descriptive bogk, showing 
the positions open and iving many 
sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


The Palmer 
Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Oranization marks 
the difference between uniformly 
successful results in teaching Pen- 
manship and indifferent, temporary 
results. 

Investigate a school << where the 
Palmer Method Plan has really been 
followed. You will want the same 
resuits in YOUR schools. A postal 
eard of inquiry to our nearest office 
is the first step in the right direction. 
Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Portland, Oregon 


WANTED: HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL 
BOOK SALESMEN to sell to Schools our 
set of MILITARY WALL MAPS of the 
Great World War. This remarkable new 
set of eight complete War Maps is bein 
bought by all the leading Colleges an 
Libraries. It sells at sight to Schools. 
Fine samples ; large commissions; good 
territo — a high-class proposition from 
an old, well known _ house. Salesmen’s 
earnings very large. Write fully, state line 
carrie an territory covered. THE 
MAP CO., Des. Moines, Iowa 


43a year). 


tention of the teachers various du- 
ties in connection with school ad- 
ministration; another in which is set 
forth the aim of the county to have 
a Junior Red Cross organization in 
every school, with full instructions 
for the accomplishment of this end; 
and still another in which a very 
helpful outline for seventh . and 
eighth grade English has been pre- 
pared for the teachers. 


ERIE. Superintendent B. 
Bush is issuing to the teachers of the 
Erie schools “Manual Arts Correla- 
tion Sheets,” which set forth in de- 
tail ways and means of correlating 
the work of the shop with that of the 
classroom. By making’ the school 
work so interesting that the boys and 
girls will have*‘no desire to leave, it 
is hoped to overcome. the - present 
tendency to “quit school and go to 
work” at an early age. 

HARRISBURG. Professor L. E. 
McGinnes, superintendent of the 
schools of Steelton, was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the State Board 
of Education to succeed Dr. James 
M. Coughlin, of Wilkes-Barre, who 
resigned some time ago. Professor 
McGinnes is a _ native of Perry 
County. He was formerly principal 
of the Duncannon schools and since 
1281 has been superintendent of the 
Steelton schools, which have devel- 
oped extensively under his adminis- 
tration. 

The legislative program of the 
State Board of Education contains 
the following important projects :— 

1. Twenty millions of dollars ap- 
propriation for the public schools. 

2. Adequate appropriation to meet 
the needs of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund. 

3. A special additional appro- 
priation equal to twenty-five per cent. 
of the total present salaries paid to 
principals, teachers, supervisors and 
directors of special subjects to be ap- 
portioned by the boards of directors. 

4. An extended program of physi- 
cal training. 

5. Consolidation of rural schools. 

6. Legislation to promote Ameri- 
canization. 


VIRGINIA. 


Two years ago the State Board of 
Education approved plans whereby. 


any student in any high school in 
Virginia may substitute one or more 
courses in Bible study for other elec- 
tives and receive full credit for the 
same. During the first year thirty- 
five pupils in three schools took the 
examination. This past year sixty- 
nine pupils took the examinations. 
They were from seven schools, in- 
cluding the three that had also pre- 
pared classes the year before. Many 
more will take it this year. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


Pike County has voted the three- 
mill tax. Troy piled up a good 
majority in favor of the tax. More 
than fifty Alabama counties now 
have the three-mill county tax. 

JACKSONVILLE. The State 
Normal School of Jacksonville, Ala., 
has been designated as a school for 
Organizing and equipping units of the 
Students’ Army Training Corps. 


OKLAHOMA. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. The influ- 
enza vacationed teachers devoted 
themselves entirely to public service. 
During the Liberty Loan drive they 
were among the most efficient cam- 
paigners. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


Within the last six months many 
questions have arisen respecting the 
meaning of the new law establishing 
qualifications for the county superin- 
tendency in Illinois. 

Besides the character qualification, 
the law requires that this official shall 
hold a state certificate or a county 
supervisory certificate, and be actu- 
ally engaged in educational work. 
The question arose as to when a 
person must hold these qualifications. 
The superintendent public in- 
struction asked his superior legal ad- 
viser and was given an opinion which 
indicated that these qualifications 
should be held at the time of the 
election. The court decisions on the 
matter in the various states are 
somewhat in conflict. Accordingly, 


in answer to all questions, the super-. 
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This majestic building, the United States 
Capitol at Washington, represents the 
hope of freedom for all the oppressed 
people of Europe. The Nation’s represen- 
tatives gathered there—having dedicated 
America’s unlimited resources in men, 
money, and supplies to maintain the high 
ideals upon which our Government was 
founded that all men shall be free and that 
“Government of the people—by the peo- 
ple—and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 


Suppose you were one of the group shown above. -_— 
Suppose an aeroplane were dropping a bomb and 
you knew one of you six would be injured. 
! You are in this position right now. Actual i 


figures show that each year one teacher in every a 

six is put out of action by sickness or accident. 
You may be the sixth. Why not protect yourself ae 
now against the misfortune which may sweep away a 
your savings and plunge you into debt? _ 


A Few Cents a Day &g 

Keeps Danger Away | 
This illustration is Stereograph No. 132 Every year we pay hundreds of claims to teach- ? A 
in the UNDERWOOD “WORLD VISUAL- ers who had the forethought to protect themselves ae 
IZED” SCHOOL SERIES, which, to- against misfortune. Read the letters below—from — 
gether with many others in the set. con- appreciative teachers for whom we have paid the st 


doctor, the nurse and the board bill in time of need. 


Lulu D. Haughton, Nelliston, N. Y¥.—‘Please ac- 
cept my thanks for check received, which is en- 


tirely satisfactory. It has paid my doctor’s bill 
THE and some other expenses.” ! 
“Helen M. Garvin, Rochester, N. Y.—‘“To receive 4 


such a prompt and fair answer to my request cer- if 
tainly shows the efficiency of the T. C. U. organi- y 


zation and it was especially appreciated, coming — 
at the first of the school year. This insurance Hl ; 
company is a boon for teachers and I am glad to iin 
my friends to take policies in the 


Visual Instruction The T. C. U..Will Pay You 


$50 a month for disablement by sickness or acci- 
dent, or for quarantine. 


$25 a month for non-confining illness that keeps 


tains the germs of Patriotism. 


comprising 1,000 STEREOGRAPHS and 


LANTERN SLIDES, extends the environ- you from work, 
ment of the schoolroom to the whole Operation benefits. 20% increase when you are 
th th confined to an established hospital. 

wer » Siving $333 to $1,500 for major accidents or accidental 

perience of BEING IN every country and death. 

actually coming into personal contact with In these days of costly living the average teacher 
| the various industries and activities of the needs every cent she can earn. Can you afford to . 
i risk the expense of illness or accident, with salary \ 
' world—creating an absorbing interest in stopped, when a few cents a day paid to the T. C. U. 

their studies and supplementing their will protect you? 


textbooks in the most practical way. Send the coupon now for complete information. 


Write us about our FREE STEREOP- TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ; 


TICON LECTURES and FUND-RAISING 441 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Neb. q 
| TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 1 
, 441 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 1 
| \ Without obligating me, please send me full i 
Underwood & Underwo particulars regarding the T. C. U. sick and ac- ! i 
| cident policy. 1 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 10! Tremont Street, Boston 
EXCHANGE 


Manual, “Service Worth 
Paying For,” free, 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


Mstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


Chesley Teachers’ Agency 


No advance charge 


DOVER, N. H. 


Telephone 253-6 


intendent of public instruction re- 
plied that the candidate for this of- 
fice must hold these qualifications at 
the time of the November election. 
The differences of opinion concerning 
this ruling led to a review of the 
whole matter by the attorney gen- 
eral’s office, which led to an opinion 
to the effect that these qualifications, 
must be held at the time of induction 
into office. This places the procedure 
squarely in line with that laid down 
in the teachers’ certificating law, 
namely, that a teacher must hold a 
certificate of qualification at the time 
she enters upon her duties. 


When looking for a_ thoroughly 
trained, experienced teacher of Physi- 
cal Education or a promisin pro- 
fession for your students, write the 
Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


MISSOURI. 


Governor Gardner telegraphed 
the War Department offering the 
government his executive mansion, 
if it is needed, as a hospital for con- 
valescent soldiers invalided home. 
He also offered the state hospitals 
for the same purposes. 


NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. Neither the law of 
God nor the law of man _ prevents 
women from wearing men’s clothes 
when they are engaged in war work, 
Attorney General W. E. Reed has 
tuled. The opinion was given to 
Rev. W. TLongpre of Maxwell, 
Neb., “who wrote Governor Keath 
Neville a letter saying the wearing 
of men’s garments by women was 
against Bible doctrine, and asking if 
it was contrary to state law. Gov- 
ernor Neville put the question up to 
the state’s legal adviser and the 
opinion followed. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
POMONA. Miss Elizabeth Wood 
is in New York City for preliminary 
training in Y. M. C. A. canteen work. 
She has been teacher of English in 
the high school. She has coached 
debates, glee clubs, etc. 


COLORADO. 


Nearly 4,000 trees have been 
planted upon the school’ grounds in 


* SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES # « 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It. aime , 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


. as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 
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York County within the last two 
years. This result was obtained by 
County, Superintendent Stine through 
a committee appointed to arouse in- 
terest in the study of the native trees 
of the county. The teachers, the 
patrons of the community and the 
State Department of Forestry  co- 
operated in this movement. 


American Classical League 


The following have been named as 
a committee on organization for the 
American Classical League, an out- 
growth of the classical conference 
held at Pittsburgh in connection with 
the annual meeting of the National 
Education Association : Principal 
Stearns, Phillips-Andover Academy, 
Andover, Mass.; Professor C. H. 
Moore, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Miss Anna P. Mac- 
Vay, Wadleigh High School, New 
York City; Dean Andrew F. West, 
chairman, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J.; Professor W. L. 
Carr, University of Chicago High 
School, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Frances 
E. Sabin, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; Miss Susan Paxson, 
Central High School, Omaha, Neb.; 
Professor H. C. Nutting, University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal.; Dean 
H. C. Tolman, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Hold Your Liberty Bonds 


The effort to separate Liberty 
Bond holders not familiar with 
stock and bond values from their 
Liberty Bonds has taken a new 
turn. The manipulators instead of 
offering to buy the bonds at inade- 
quate prices offer in exchange for 
them the stocks and bonds of vari- 
ous wildcat corporations, whose 
face value is large but whose ac- 
tual value is little or nothing. 

The safest investment in the world 
is a Liberty Bond. For a patriotic 
American, Liberty Bonds are the 
best investment in the world. It is 
not a wise thing to hold 
them, it is a patriotic thing to do. 
The soldier that takes a trench and 
then voluntarily gives it up is not 
to be compared with one who takes 
a trench and holds it against the 
enemy. An American who buys a 
Liberty Bond and then sells it is 
not so good an American as one 
who buys a bond and holds it. This 
does not apply, however, to one 
who sells his bond because of real 
necessity; there is legitimate trad- 
ing in Liberty Bonds which the 
treasury recognizes. 

It was a wise and patriotic old 
colored American who refused to 
sell his $100 Liberty Bond for $96, 
because he would not give up the 
United States’ promise (his bond) 
to pay him $100 with interest for the 
United States’ promise (currency) 
to pay him $96, and who refused to 
sell the same bond for $102, because, 
he said, that the $102 must be coun- 
terfeit or else the would-be pur- 
chaser would not be willing to give 
it for only $100. It is safe to say 


‘that there are no gold bricks or 


wildcat securities" among that 
American’s assets. 


> 


They also serve who buy War 


BOSTON, mass. Stamps—if they save and 


buy to the utmost of their ability, 
and buy in time. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 465. 


has taken place abounds with proofs 
of the wilful devastation of villages 
that were never within range ci ar- 
tillery, but were found razel to the 
ground. Orders for the burning of 
Juniville, for example, were received 
on the day of evacuation, and, though 
the people pleaded with the otficers 
to spare their homes, the torch was 
put to every house. Mont St. Remy 
shared the same fate. At Neuville, 
a villager implored that his house 
might be spared, and the officer re- 
plied: “I know it is an ignoble task, 
but such are orders.” All this goes 
to show that the vandalism was 
deliberate and officially ordered. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CARS. 


The Holland-American 
Nieuw Amsterdam brought from 
Holland the other day and landed at 
New York a huge cargo of German 
toys and dolls, whith was distributed 
to the various consignees whose 
names appeared %nm the ship’s mani- 
fest. The cargo included also more 
than 3,000 cases of German chinaware 
and porcelain. That the United 
States Government should permit the 
distribution of such a cargo from an 
enemy country in time of war mignt 
well occasion surprise; but a more 
extraordinary circumstance still is 
the fact that the cargo, according to 
an officer of the ship, was brought 
over chiefly “to oblige the United 
States State Department after nu- 
merous requests, extending over a 
long period, had been made by it at 
the instigation of the importers.” To 
the average American, it would ap- 
pear that it would be better that 
American children should get along 
with fewer toys for Christmas or 
should be content with those of home 
manufacture than that the United 
States Government should  coun- 
tenance the building up of German 
industries and commerce by Amer- 
ican money in times like these. The 
incident is the more extraordinary if, 
as has been stated, Belgian crockery 
and glassware, awaiting shipment to 
America on the quays at Rotterdam, 
was left behind by the Nieuw Am- 
sterdam to make room for the Ger- 
man toys. This, however, has been 
denied. 


WHAT ONE AMERICAN 
SOLDIER DID. 


A story has come from overseas 
of an American soldier, who, with 
only two bullets left in his pistol, 
followed a retreating German into a 
house in the town of Bouillonville. 
France, and, ascertaining that the 
enemy had entered a dugout, fired 
the two shots through the door and 
ordered the surrender of the occu- 
pants. Nearly three hundred Ger- 
mans, including seven officers, came 
out and surrendered. That sounds 
like a bit of fiction, worked up by 
the imagination of some war cor- 
respondent. But it is every bit true, 
and the incidents above summarized 
are taken from the official report of 
General Pershing. The man _ was 
Sergeant Harry J. Adams, of New 
Orleans, Company k, 353d Infantry, 
and his “extraordinary heroism in 
action,” as General Pershing rightly 
describes it, and for which he 
awarded the distinguished service 


cross, was shown on last September 
18. 
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# # TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


PLACES are constantly arising for any teachers who are free to accept them. 
On October 28 we received in the morning mail the following letters:— 


s 
Dear Sir: 


On the twenty-first I received a letter from Superintendent Shear of 
Poughkeepsie telling me they would like to have me begin work there on 
Monday, October 28, if possible. I have sent in my resignation here, etc. 

Yours very truly, 


Oswego normal graduate with experience in 
Oswego in the grades. Position—depart- 
menta] mathematics in grades 7 and 8. 


: Holland Patent, N. Y. 
My dear Mr. Bardeen: 

Mr. P. C. Meserve telegraphed me yesterday offering me the position of 
physical training in the public schools of Waverly, New York, and I have 
accepted it. Thank you very —_ for your kind interest. 

Sincerely, 


Graduate New York Normal School of Physical 
Education with three years’ experience. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 

The Albert Teachers’ Agency 7 

NEW YORK—437 AVENUB “Teachi as 2 Business,” with chapters 


FIFTH 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
BRecommené¢s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACH , introduces to Colleges 

and FOREIGN C ERS AGENCY Schools and Fouling 

superior Professors, Principals,. Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and hae filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
e © charge t 
none for registration. 


if you need 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency = 
BT superior people. e 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prep. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. es Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 


~ 
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Victrola Appreciation, Charleston, S.C. 


First—Win the war 


Second—Education and training of the second line 


of defense, our boys and girls 


** No boy or gir/ shall have less opportunity for education because of the war.”>—WwooDROW WILSON 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


are now used universally to furnish the music that brings sunshine to the 
child’s life, making studies that were once dull and hard now bright and 
interesting. 
However much we may economize in other directions there must be 
no cutting down of school equipment for the schools have the gigantic 
task of making “democracy safe for the world.’’ Certainly no school 
can afford to deprive the children of music which is absolutely neces- 
sary in keeping up the morale and spirit of the school in these 
troubled times. Music belongs to childhood and we must not rob 
them of their birthright. Let them sing, dance, 
study and be happy with a Victrola and 
\ Lo {or Victor Records in every school room. 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's Voice,” It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Compan 


specially manufactured 
for School use 
When the Victrola is not in use, the horn 
can be placed under the instrument safe 
and secure from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it from 
dust and promiscuous use by 
irresponsible people. 
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